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Mrs. BARCLAY and 


= IR E.. HILTON YOUNG: I have come to- 
~ Ynight from the room at the Ministry of Health, 
_- which is the headquarters. of the national cam- 
- paign against the slums, to report to you how 
. the battle is going. We are planning to clear 
"a the slums in five years,-and the battle, of 
_B course, is. only beginning. But the news from 
Bee the front is good. Already the forces of health 
and decency are advancing and our enemies—disease; 
rkness, dirt, damp and discontent—are in retreat. We 
- are sure now of victory if we press our advantage. It is the 
' business of the Government, of the local authorities, and 
__ f public opinion in general, to see that it is pressed home. 
Forgive these unfashionable military phrases, from an 
ervice man, but I seem to see the slums as dens from 
E ich come very dirty devils and very dangerous ‘dragons 
_ whose heads have got to be cut off. | 
hae Now as to the progress which we have actually made in 
battle: it is the towns, great and small, and the urban 
O Mdeerintts chat have actually to do the work, and, to some 
Bt ‘extent, the rural authorities, too—there are country slums 
= as well as town slums. Local authorities are on the spot 
~ with the knowledge and the power which enables them to 
ido the. etter, quicker and cheaper than anybody 
; 1 government's part-is to tell them what 
Bl dikets: at in the matter and how they can 
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provide the subsidy from national funds 
0. > get the work te and generally to — 


s ™ lhe cacy of: ‘Slit Clearance 


Be A ebace between the Rt. Hon. SIR E. HILTON YOUNG, 


M:°P*, SIR ERNEST ipa. 
a SLUM DWELLER 


see that they do do the work. To the local authorities the 


Government has to be a Father O’Flynn; 


Checkin’ the crazy ones, 
=. Coaxin’ onaisy ones, 
_ Liftin’ the lazy ones on wid the stick. 


The first shot in the battle was to request the local 


authorities to work out plans for clearing their slums in— 


five years and to send those plans to the Government to 
be considered. That was a critical step. If the local author- 


ities took the matter up in the right spirit of energy, we _ 


could go straight ahead. If they did not do so, we should 
have to take other steps. I am glad to say that the local 
authorities have, on the whole, taken the matter up in the 


energetic and public-spirited way which we should expect ~ 


of them, knowing the great stores of knowledge, experi- 
ence and public spirit which there are available for public 


service in the men and women who do the work of local . 


authorities. 

Estimating the whole programme on _ the returns 
received, which cover now three-quarters of the whole 
population—and they are still coming in—the local authori- 
ties’ reply to our call for action is a programme for clearing 
away more than 200,000 houses and rehousing more than 
1,000,000 people in five years. That will be a very big 
effort. How big you may judge by these facts. It will cost 
about £95 millions; it should find employment for some 
80,000 people in the building trade and related trades, 
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and so efféct a great saving in expenditure on unemploy- 
ment. But the best way to understand the size of the effort 
is to compare what we now propose with what has been 
done in’ the past. In all the fifty-eight years that have 
passed since 1875 (when the country first began to think 
about getting rid of the slums) only 200,000 people have 
been rehoused by slum clearance. We now propose to 
rehouse over a million—more than five times as many— 
in about a twelfth of the time: To carry out the work on 
this scale will need very hard work on-the part of local 
authorities and the Ministry of Health. It will need, above 
all, a-steady determination on the part of public opinion 
that the work is ,to 
be done -and that. 
the fine start that 
we are making. shall 
not be lost. by lazi- 
ness, or squabbles, 
or loss of interest 
in the subject. It 
is a great thing 
that is proposed— 
a permanent im- 
provement. in the 
conditions of life 
of oyer.-a_ million 
people. If only the. 
effort be. not.relaxed 
by loss. of faith or 
energy; at the’ end 
of the five years 
the hattle- will’ be 
won . and ‘we. shall 
see the dragon’s 
head: lying. at our 
feet. 

Judging by the 
way in which the 
local authorities 
have answered to 
the call, I have 
every confidence 
in their ability and 
determination to 
carry out the pro- 
grammes which 
they have set them- 
selves. There it is! 
They have re- 
viewed their own 
cases, they have de- es . 
cided what they can Liverpool dustbins standing 
do, and they have iy Lote 
undertaken to do ven DES 
it. In general, there is no need for the Government to 
whip reluctant authorities into action. :They- are them= 
selves marching voluntarily with the standard in the front 
line. There may be a few who lag’ behind; if there are, 


rs 


Parliament has charged the Minister of Health with the | 


duty of spurring them on and that duty is going ‘to be 
duly discharged. wk EST mete 
We must not do anything unjust, even for so: good a 
purpose as slum clearance. In particular, due considera» 
tion must be given to those who have property which is 
fit but happens to be included in a slum area. But the 
bedrock principle as to compensation is quite clear, that 
one is no more entitled to offer houses too bad for occupa- 
tion than food too bad to eat. A critic asks—*What is a bad 
house? Bad food smells. You can’t tell.a-bad house-by. the 
smell’. I reply, ‘Can’t you! Come and tty’. - <<. > 
If you are a bit-staggered at the thought of. spending 
£95 millions on slum clearance when money is so hard to 
come by-as it is at present, I would ask you to think of 
what this- means in human happiness or misery. They 
say that people like living in slums. Don’t believe it—not 


in Open recesses where second, first, and: ground-floor 
‘tenant$ tip their refuse 


- ordinary good people. If some poor old party has got to 


like vile conditions by long use and knowing nothing 

better, surely that is worst of all! I wish you could have 

been with me in some of the dreadful places I have visited 

during the last two years. I cannottake you there now, but 

I can give you a fact of the sort that should fire a train of 
imagination in your minds. In the slums the death rate, 

particularly the infant death rate, is twice or three times 

as high as elsewhere. Think of what that means inter- 

preted in terms of pain and grief! Think again of the real- 
value which we shall save by preventing and curing 

epidemic and other diseases which come from the slums;° 
think. of what we 

shall save in money 

spent on prisons, 
workhouses. and 

hospitals; think of 
the better value 
which we shall have 

for money spent on 

education—it is 

seldom one gets full . 
value for money 
spent on trying to 

educate the slum 

child; think of what 
we shall save in 

police; think, above 

all,- what we shall 

gain by having none 
of our fellow 

countrymen with’ a 
standing and just 

grievance against 

life and ‘their coun- 

try for having to 

live under condi- 

tions unfit for a 

decent human _ be- 

ing. The cost will 

be heavy, but the 

benefits will be 

‘worth the cost. 

It has been said 
that if the Govern- 
ment has got money 
to spare, the first 
use it should make . 
of -it-is ;to> restore 
> the, economy ~cuts - 

‘and. reduce* taxa-- 
tion. I quite agreé. 
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By courtesy of the ‘Daily Herald? 
ment has not. got 


money to spare_as long as the gross evil of the slums 
continues; By remedying that evil the.Government is’ re=~, 


turning the taxpayers’. money.to him in. the. most -profit- ° 


able form. As the Prince of Wales put it-in-a phrase, “This _ 
Nation cannot afford slums’, se CRE yee 
Now; here are my critics waiting till I have done,so we~ 
must give them a turn. A decade Aa ye 
- Sir: ErnEsT Simon: In the first. place, may I congratu-~ 
late you heartily on the energy you have. been putting into 
this vital question of housing. Will- you- forgive me if I 
‘suggest that it is all-the more tragic that your campaign is 
fundamentally wrong and that you are doing much more’ 
harm than good? We are, I think, agreed that in spite of 
the immense national housing effort, we have done nothing’ 
for the slums. Why is this? For one simple reason: we~ 
-have not built enough, low-rented. houses. If we are to get” 
the millions of families, and especially the millions of un; 
fortunate children, out of the slums, it can. only be done® 


by building houses at rents they can afford to pay. You — 


will no doubt agree that the test of a national slum clear- 
ance policy is, firstly, the number of low-rented houses it 
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produces, and secondly, the speed at which it 
produces them. How does your policy come out 
of this test? When you came into power you 
found the local authorities with a five-year plan 
to build 90,000 houses each year. You cancelled 
the Wheatley Act and prohibited the local authori- 
ties from building at all, except in connection 
with slum clearance. This has slowed down their 
tate of building so much that the most you now 
hope to get is 40,000 houses a year, and I venture 
to believe you won’t get anything like that 
number. 


You are relying for additional houses on pri- 
vate enterprise, but private enterprise has since 
the War built houses only for sale, that is to 
say, middle-class houses. Private enterprise never 
has built, and. never will build, decent houses to 
let for the lower-paid workers. The net result of 
your policy has therefore been to cut down the 
number of low-rented houses each’ year from 
90,000 to a maximum of 40,000 and so to increase 
unemployment by 100,000. That is why I regard 
your policy as disastrous. 


Sir E, H. Y.: I thank you for your congratula- 
tions, Sir Ernest. I know that you have long 
maintained your theory; but I ask you to believe 
that you may be wrong and that events have 
already proved you wrong. You say that for 
success in the slum campaign we must build more 
low-rented houses at large under a general sub- 
sidy. That is precisely what. we have been doing 
for the last ten years. We have been subsidising 
the building of small. houses at large without 
making it a condition of the subsidy that the 
slums shall be cleared. The result is that the 
slums have not been cleared. I think it is plain 
common sense that, to get them cleared, we must 


Slum Clearance in Practice 


The Vauban Street areain Bermondsey (above) was declared a clearance area under the Housing 


make their clearance a condition of getting Act, 1930, and the Harold Estate (below), a block of 50 flats, has since been built to house the 


subsidy. What you advocate is the return to a 
system which has already failed. Besides that, 
it is wrong that I or anybody else has prohibited the local 
authorities from building except in ‘connection with slum 
clearance. It is their duty to supply the housing wants of 
the working classes, which private enterprise leaves un- 
supplied. They can do so at present building costs without 
subsidy, and they are as free as ever to do so. 


displaced families 


Reproduced from ‘The Architects Fournal’, by courtesy of the Berinondsey Borough Council 


As to your plans for 90,000 subsidised houses a year, I 
am afraid they were never anything but visionary. It was 
not I who stopped them, but the bursting of the bubble of 
unjustified belief in the possibility of boundless national 
expenditure, in which they were formed in 1931. The 
abolition of the Wheatley subsidies has accelerated the 

i w, rate of building, not slowed it 
down. 

Mrs. BARCLAY: My experience 
is chiefly in London, and I am 
as concerned as Sir Ernest Simon 
about your policy. In spite of 
what you say, I cannot see how 
you hope to get any new build- 
ing of houses to let, by private 
enterprise. Have the large Build- 
ing Societies given any under- 
taking that they will provide 
houses at 10s. a week or under, 
or say, 15s.—in London? If 
so, how many, and where, and 
when? 

Sir_E. H. Y.: I think, Mrs: 
Barclay, there is a whiff of the 
red herring in your reference to 
private enterprise in a discussion 
on slum clearance, which is, of 
course, a matter not for private 
enterprise but for local authori- 
ties. But let me answer in a few 
words. What has.hindered the 
building of. small houses by 


Nine reopie share one small bedroom in the two-room flat of an unemployed tool-maker in Poplar. private enterprise in the past has 
_ There are. ten children, and seven sleep in this three-tier bed built by their father 


Photograph: H. C. Briggs (Continued on page 723) 
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How Photography Revolutionises. Vision 


By Professor Lk MOHOLY-NAGY. Sane Ss ae 
Professor Moholy-Nagy ts a ‘Hungarian; a photographer, painter, and author of ‘ ‘T he New Vision’. We have lately rahi 


some eatin les of lis work, and a we now print an account vy him of the basic principles ape the -art he practises eee such. 


- distinction. The transiation ts by Mr. Morton Shand pon tach sia er coved 


N photography we possess an extraordinary instrument 
for reproduction. But photography is much more than that. 

Today it is ina fair way to bringing (optically) something 
entirely new into the world. The specific elements of 


photography can be isolated from their attendant complica- 


tions, not only theoretically, but tangibly, and in their 
manifest reality. 

_ The photogramme, 
or camera-less record 
of forms produced 
by light, which 
embodies the unique 
nature of the photo- ~ 
graphic process, is 
the real key to photo- 
graphy. It allows us 


terned interplay of 

light: on a sheet of 
sensitised paper 
without recourse to 

any apparatus. The 

photogramme opens 

up perspectives of a 

hitherto wholly 

unknown morphosis 

governed by optical 

laws peculiar to it- 

self. It is the most 

completely demate-. 
rialised medium 
which the’ New 

Vision commands. _ 


Through the de- 
velopment of black- 
and-white photo- 
graphy, light and 
shadow were for the 
first ‘time fully re- 
vealed; and thanks to --- 
it, too, they first be- 
gan to -be-employed"- -& 
with something more . ame 
than a purely theo- [im 


(Impressionism , Pie 
painting may be re-- Jim 
garded as a parallel _ 
achievement.) §& 
Through the de-° - 
velopment of reliable 
artificial illumination 
(more particularly’ - 
electricity), and* the 
power. of regulating 
it, an increasing 
adoption of flowing ~ 
light and richly pecutere Tee ensued; and through these 


re 


~ again a greater animation of surfaces, and a more delicate optical 


intensification. This manifolding of graduations i is one of the 
fundamental ‘materials’ of optical formalism: a fact which 
holds equally good if we pass beyond the immediate sphere of 


black-white-grey values and learn to think and work in terms. 


of coloured ones. 

~ When pure colour is placed against pure colour, tone against 
tone, a hard, poster-like. decorative effect generally results. 
On the other hand the same colours used in conjunction with 


*He!lmholtz used to tell his pupils that if an optician were to succeed in making a human eye, and brought it to dite for his approval, he would be bound to say: ‘This i isa. 4 
clumsy job of work’ : 


; Composition by Moholy-Nagy—Doll on a balcony, across which are thrown patterning 
shadows made by the trelliswork of the wire-mesh balustrading : 


| aaron 


their intermediate tones: will dispel this roster like effect; 
and create a more delicate and melting impression. Through’ 
its black-white-grey reproductions of all coloured:-appearances 


‘photography has enabled ‘us to recognise the most subtle 


differentiations of values in both the grey and chromatic 
scales: differentiations that ieee a new and (judged. by. 
- __.. previous . standards) 
hitherto unattainable 
‘= quality i in optical ex- 
_ pression. This is, of 


" point among’ many. 

But it is the point 
where we have to bé= 
gin to master photo~ 
_ graphy’s inward pro- 
- perties,. and that at 
which we have to 
‘deal. more with. the 
~ artistic function of 
expression ‘than ‘with 
‘the reproductive 
function of portrayal. 


In reproduction— 


objective fixation of 
- the Spf 5 of f an 


and igen trstey « 
tions, compared with 
_ prevailing optical re~ 
presentation, as in 
direct records of 
forms: produced _ by 
light. (photo- 
grammes). These 
particular ° develop- 
ments are well 
known: bird’s-eye 
views, simultaneous 
interceptions, reflec- 
tions, elliptical pene- 
trations, etc, Their 
" systematic co- ordin- 
- ation opens up a new 
| field of visual. pre- 
sentation. in- which 
‘still further progress 
becomes possible. It 
is, for instance, an 
- immense extension 
_ of the optical poss- 
ibilities of reproduc- 
tion that we are able 
_ to. register precise 
fixations of objects, 


=} 


even in the most difficult circumstances, in a hundredth or 


thousandth of a second. Indeed, this advance in technique 
almost amounts to a psychological transformation of our 
eyesight*, since the sharpness of the lens and the unerring 
accuracy of its delineation have now trained our powers of 
observation up to a standard of visual perception which 
embraces ultra-rapid snapshots and the millionfold magnifica- 
tion of dimensions employed in microscopic photography. 

Photography, then, imparts a heightened, or (in so far as 
our eyes are concerned) increased, power of sight in terms of 


a a 


course, only one a4 


considered as the 
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‘Photogramme’ by Moholy-Nagy 


es ons : 
eke oY, ; See AS et 

_ ume and space. A plain, matter-of-fact enumeration of the 
_ specific photographic elements—purely technical, not artistic, 


ements—will be enough to enable us to divine the power 


ent in them, and prognosticate to what they lead. 
(1) Abstract seeing by means of direct records of forms pro- 
” duced by light: the photogramme which captures the most 
ra _ delicate gradations of light yalues, both chiaroscuro and 
ee), coloured. ft a es 
Sh (2) Exact seeing by means of the normal fixation of the 
es appearance of things: Reportage. 
(3) Rapid seeing by means of the fixation of movements in the 
eae, shortest possible time: Snapshots. 
: (4) Slow seeing by means of the fixation of movements spread 
at over a period of time: e.g. the luminous tracks made by the 
headlights of motor-cars passing along a road at night: 
Prolonged Time Exposures. 
(5) Intensified seeing by means of 
(a) Micro-photography; 

(b) Filter-photography, which, by variation of the 
chemical composition of the sensitised surface, per- 
mits photographic potentialities to be augmented in 
various ways—ranging from the revelation of far- 
distant landscapes veiled in haze or fog to exposures 
in complete darkness: Infra-Red Photography. 

(6) Pentrative seeing by means of X-Rays: Radiography. 
(7) Simultaneous seeing by means of transparent superimpo- 
sition: the future process of automatic Photomontage. 
(8) Distorted seeing: optical jokes that can be automatically 
a . produced by 
(a) Exposure through a lens fitted with prisms, and the 
device of reflecting mirrors; or 

(b) Mechanical and chemical manipulation of the nega- 
tive after exposure. R 
_ What is to be gleaned from this list? That the most astonish- 
ing possibilities remain to be discovered in the raw material 
of photography, since a detailed analysis of each of these 
_ aspects furnishes us with a number of valuable indications in 
regard to their application, adjustment, etc. Our investigations 
will lead us in another direction, however. We want to dis- 

cover what is the essence and significance of photography. 
‘All interpretations of photography have hitherto been in- 
fluenced by the zsthetic-philosophic concepts that circum- 
scribed painting. These were for long held to be equally 
applicable to photographic practice. Up to now photography 
has remained in rather rigid dependence on the traditional 
forms of painting; and like painting it has passed through the 
successive stages of all the various art ‘isms’: in no sense to 
its advantage, though. Fundamentally new discoveries cannot 
for long be confined to the mentality and practice of bygone 
periods with impunity, When that happens “all productive 
activity is arrested. This was plainly evinced in photography, 
which has yielded no results of any value except in those fields 
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Plesiosaurus, peat or wht: 


URING two days spent in the Loch Ness district 
seen what is called the Loch Ness Monster, and who 


ridicule from all over the country. Of course the Monster, if it 
should ever be identified, will ultimately furnish a problem 
for the zoologist or alternatively an interesting field of study 
for the pyschologist, aided, I would suggest, by. the eye- 
specialist. If the Monster should be proved beyond doubt to 


like a colossal lizard, resembling the prehistoric plesiosaurus, 
then we shall certainly see zoologists from all over the world 
 *In Vom Material zu Architektur (Albert Langen Verlag, Munich), 


_ perceptible residue—of a process which manifests itself in any material that 
dermis, 


Pars * : PP . * & . : . . 2 
particular appearance under strong light (glint, reflection, prismatic )—and in various other ways acco: z to the kind of ma 
Fy oe strength of the treatment applied to ie. The original ‘factor of a sheet of note-paper is smoothness of ‘ace. Crush it in the hand and this 
2 - toa new one—irregular creases ; <¢ odes ing Sea 
be ee ; Professor Moholy-Nagy believes that 4 Sense of space is just as innate in humanity as a sense of colour : 


es 
a a 
a 
* 
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where, as in scientific work, it has been employed without — 


onster of Loch “Ness 
oe 3. © By PHILIP) A. STALKER, 5 sats 

te whale? In this talk, broadcast on October 21 to the Sc tier 
ss journalist weighs up the evidence of eye-witnesses of the apparition in Loch Ness, and concludes that the apparition may well bé 
ae = “more of a Monster than the sceptical would believe ae oa 
recently, I talked with a number of people who have ~ 


have consequently. had to endure a good deal of 


be a creature from the depths of the sea or from the depths of 
the Loch itself, a creature about thirty feet long, something, 


Professor Moholy-Nagy defines t a 

has been subjected to one. This outward impress, 

may be due to either natural or mechanical causes (i.e. the action of weather or insects, the use of tools or machinery). 

several different forms. Thus in a metal bowl they exist side by side as peo (caused by hammer blows), 
ction 
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‘quite unimportant whether photography produces. ‘art’ or 
‘not. Its own basic laws, not the opinions of art critics, w 
provide the only valid measure of its future worth. © eit. 
It is sufficiently unprecedented that such a ‘mechanical? 
thing as photography, and one regarded so contemptuously = 
in an artistic and creative sense, should have acquired the 
power it has, and become one of the primary objective visual 
forms, in barely a century of evolution. Formerly the painter 
impressed his own perspective outlook on his age. We haye , 
only to recall the manner in which we used to look at land- 
scapes, and compare it with the way we perceive them now! 
Think, too, of the incisive sharpness of those camera portraits 
of our contemporaries, pitted with pores and furrowed by ‘4 
lines. Or an air-view of a ship at sea moving through waves 7 
that seem frozen in light. Or the enlargement of a woven 
tissue, or the chiselled delicacy of an ordinary sawn block of _- 8 
wood. Or, in fact, any of the whole gamut of splendid details - 
of structure, texture and ‘factor’* of whatever objects we caré'a> ha 
to choose. 2 ae, sk Ly 
_ Through photography, too, we can participate in new expe- 
riences of space}, and in even greater measure through the 
film. With their help, and that of the new'school of architects, 
we have attained an enlargement and sublimation of our — 
appreciation of space, the comprehension of a new spatial — 
culture. Thanks to the photographer humanity has acquired — 
the power of perceiving its surroundings, and its very exist- = 
ence, with new eyes. | ates. 
But all these are isolated characteristics, separate achieve- 
ments, not altogether dissimilar to those of painting. In photo; 
graphy we must learn to seek, not the ‘picture’,not the esthetic : 
of tradition, but the ideal instrument of expression, the self- 
sufficient vehicle for education. eta nie eee 
There is no more surprising, yet, in its naturalness and 
organic sequence, simpler form than the photographic series,  - : 
This is the logical culmination of photography. The series is 
no longer a ‘picture’, and none of the canons of pictorial 
esthetics can be applied to it. Here the separate picture loses ‘ 
its identity as such and becomes a detail of assembly, an 
essential structural element of the whole which is the thing ; 
itself. In this concatenation of its separate but inseparable 4 
parts a photographic series inspired by a definite purpose can 
become at once the most potent weapon and the tenderest i 
lyric. The true significance of the film will only appear in a — 
much later, a less confused and groping age than ours. The 
_ pre-requisite for this revelation is, of course, the realisation = 
that a knowledge of photography is just as important as that “4 
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of the alphabet. The illiterates of the future will be ignorant Tae 
the use of camera and pen alike. ae a ae 


Scottish Region, a sober matter-of-fact Scots 
“positively fighting—a most unedifying spectacle—over the 
body. If; on the other hand, the Monster should turn out to 
be a lump of’ peat or a tree trunk—and not one single 
witness has described it as looking or behaving likealumpof = 
peat or a tree trunk—then the psychologist, hand-in-hand 


with the eye-specialist, may romp into the field. My own 


smoothness.of surface — result 
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number at least fifty, and possibly a good many more, include 
intelligent men and women of the post-War period of the 
twentieth century, few if any of whom, I imagine, believe in 
the existence of the legendary water-kelpie, although some 
of them have suggested that the Loch Ness Monster may be 
the creature of real flesh and blood which originated the 
legend. Who are the witnesses of this animated lump of peat? 


Theories of the Loch Ness Monster—I 


Otters at play, as seen in the Clyde and sketched by Mr. Richard Elmhirst, Director of the Scottish 
Marine Biological Association at Millport 


One of them is a retired officer holding high rank in the 
Engineering Branch of the Royal Navy who, along with his 
wife, examined the creature through binoculars from about 
half a mile’s distance. Any officer or man in the Royal Navy 
gets a certain amount of practice in judging the size and dis- 
tinguishing the outline of objects on the surface of the water 
at a distance, and marihe engineering as a profession doesn’t 
generally attract dreamers and visionaries. Engineer-Captain 
Meiklem and his wife, in the conversation I had with them, 
described what they saw of the creature in matter-of-fact 


terms as being, as nearly as could 


be judged, about twelve feet 
long with its back rising about 
four feet out of water, the whole 
shape suggesting that there was 
a submerged head and tail. Now 
take the evidence of John Cam- 
éron, a *bus-driver of Inverness. 
Well, John Cameron told me 
that at about half-past six one 
evening six or seven weeks ago, 
he was driving from Fort 
Augustus to Inverness, and at 
Primrose Hill, about three miles 
on the Inverness side of Inver- 
moriston he noticed that the 
calm surface of the Loch was 
disturbed by two waves or rip- 
ples radiating from a moving 
point. He stopped the ’bus, and 
as he and two lady passengers 
watched the ripples a long 
greyish-black shape appeared at pease 
their point, moving along the ** ere 
Surface about 120 yards from 
shore. It was, he told me, about 

eight inches out of the water, and about fifteen to twenty feet 
long, and in addition they could see a tail sweeping from side to 
side beneath the surface. Later in the conversation I said to him, 
“You say it was fifteen feet long’. ‘No’, he said, ‘I think it was 


more than fifteen feet, but I’d say fifteen to twenty. It was like a 


telegraph pole’. Another witness, a woman, also told me that her 
attention was first called to it by something which looked like the 
wash of a small boat, before there appeared at its head’a dark 
shape rather like, she said, a boat upside down—exactly the de- 
scription, by the way, which a number of witnesses have used. 
This same woman told me that she was down by the lochside 
one-day in summer with her children, feeding some swans, 
when one of the children tugged at her sleeve, saying that 
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there was something wrong with the. water. The mother paid - 
no attention for some moments until, the child growing per- 
sistent, she looked and saw that the water some distance from 
the shore was in a great commotion. Nothing, however, 
appeared as an explanation. Similarly, one night a few weeks 
ago a farmer near the lochside saw or heard the wild duck 
rise from the Loch as though disturbed, and then heard a sound 
of prodigious splashing in the 
‘darkness out on the Loch, Of 
course, a disturbance in the 
water doesn’t necessarily prove 
the presence of a Monster. 
What may be called the plesio- 
saurus theory depends more 
upon the evidence of those who 
say they have seen the crea- 
ture’s head and neck—a small 
head, variously described as 
rather like a snake’s or a 
camel’s, on a neck about five 
or six feet long, attached to a 
body about twelve feet long 
with a tail to complete it, the 
creature apparently having 
legs or flippers. Of the twenty 
or so people at different parts 
of the Loch who reported hav- 
ing seen it on Friday, Septem- 
ber 22, there were two parties 
of six who described such a 
creature. 

Of course, you say, it’s im- 
possible. But nothing is impossible until experience has proved 
it to be so, and no scientist on earth would say that the sea 
cannot contain the legendary sea serpent, however remote the 
probability, or that such a creature if in existence could not 
possibly find its way, perhaps before full growth, up the River 
Ness, which is separate from the Caledonian Canal, and into the 
Loch. Let me finish with a quotation from The Case for the 
Sea Serpent, a book published three years ago by Commander 
R. T. Gould, who collected a strong body of evidence in 
favour of a much-ridiculed creature. “To my mind’, says 


By courtesy of the ‘Daily Mail’ 


Commander Gould, ‘the evidence available at present goes 
all the way to demonstrate the real existence of more than 
one type of creature not yet scientifically described. I should 
be inclined to say that it gave ground for believing in three—a 
long-necked seal, such as that seen by Mr. Mackintosh Bell; 
a gigantic turtle-like creature . . . and (deducible from the 
majority of the reports) a creature larger than either, and much 
resembling in outline and structure the plesiosaurus of Meso- 
zoic times. I do not suggest that the last-named is actually 
a plesiosaurus, but that it is either one of its descendants or 
has evolved along similar lines’. Thus Commander Gould. 
Of course, it may be a lump of peat. But, personally, I don’t 
think so, 
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‘Broadcasting and “Peace 


T has always been recognised that the possibility of 

material. disarmament is closely bound up with the 

question of moral disarmament among the nations. 

Successful international action to control, limit or re- 
duce weapons of war presupposes, not only that each 
nation feels that its own frontiers are secure, but also that 
no nation attempts to carry on ‘propaganda’ warfare 
against its neighbours by the use of those modern inven- 
tions which transcend the ordinary limitations of time and 
space. A year ago the International Commission of Intel- 
lectual Co-operation (one of the organs of the League of 
Nations) was instructed by the Assembly to study the 
question of ‘moral disarmament’ in so far as it affected 
broadcasting. The Paris Institute of Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion accordingly proceeded to collect the views of a 
number of experts who from their connection with 
European broadcasting might be able to contribute use- 
fully to the investigation. Last February a meeting was 
held in Paris under the presidency of Dr. Arnold Raestad, 
at which the opinions of these experts were received and 
considered; and the Institute has now published in English 
a report on the subject which incorporates the opinions of 
the experts, under the title Broadcasting and Peace*. 

The Report, which deals most comprehensively with its 
subject, classifies the machinery which can be employed 
to promote moral disarmament through broadcasting 
under four categories: first, a general international con- 
vention between governments; second, regional under- 
standings; third, common action by broadcasting organi- 
sations as such; and fourth, instructions to be given in 
each country by the government to the broadcasting or- 
ganisation. Consideration is then given under each cate- 
gory to the possibilities of both negative and positive 
action; negative comprising the prevention of trouble, for 
instance by censorship, and positive by the promotion of 
international goodwill, for instance through relays of pro- 
grammes from one country to another. The Report also 
deals more briefly with the problems presented by frontier 
broadcasting stations and with the uses to which the 
League’s own station may be put. 

As regards the proposal for an international convention 
on inadmissible radio propaganda, it is of interest to ob- 
serve that the Institute adopts substantially the view ex- 
pressed by the broadcasting experts that such a convention 
should apply only to precisely defined and exceptionally 
grave cases. The earlier drafts of the ‘moral disarmament’ 
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proposals submitted by Poland to the League were so 
sweeping that almost any manifestation of opinion on 
foreign affairs, however sincere and temperate, would have 
been barred lest some foreign listeners might be annoyed: 
by it. The tendency of the new proposals, on the con- 
trary, is to leave everything to the tact of broadcasting 
authorities and the fairminded tolerance of the listener, 
except where there is imtentional and systematic use of the 
microphone for ‘hate’ propaganda and misrepresentation. 
The prevention of this abuse of broadcasting—and sub+ 
stantially no more than this—is the proper field for an 
inter-governmental convention. 

Briefly, then, the new proposals lay down that the 
broadcasting authority in any country ought to be free to 
inform its own listeners about events and ideas abroad, 
provided it does so responsibly and temperately and with 
factual accuracy under standards imposed by itself or by 
its own government. To a national programme the foreign” 
listener is a ‘listener-77’. On the other hand, pro- 
grammes. specifically addressed to the foreign listener 
involve, in the sober words of the Report, ‘an additional 
responsibility’ upon the broadcaster and his government, 
and it is here that specific restriction by international law 
will probably become necessary. It was outside the terms 
of reference of this preliminary enquiry to attempt to for- 
mulate this law in precise terms. The task is not easy— 
some who have tried their hands at it would say that it is 
impossible—but every effort helps a little, and the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Union (though in this connection it 
is wholly an unofficial body) has advanced matters at least 
one stage beyond the Paris Report by unanimously adop- 
ting at its recent meeting at Lucerne the following resolu- 
tion:—‘The Council considers that the systematic diffusion 
of programmes or communications specially destined for 
listeners in another country, and which would give rise to 
protests from the broadcasting organisation of that coun- 
try, constitutes an act inadmissible from the point of view 
of good international relations’. It is worth adding that one 
Government, the Dutch, actually anticipated this resolu- 
tion by promulgating a decree on the same lines. 


Week by Week 


HE King has honoured English poets by his offer to 
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present each year a gold or silver medal for volumes ~ 


of poetry published within the Empire. There are 

many interesting points about the announcement. 
There is the choice of the selection committee—Mr. Mase- 
field; Mr. Binyon; Mr. de la Mare, one of the judges in the 
recent B.B.C. competition; Professor Gilbert Murray; and Dr. 
I. A. Richards, who by his critical writings and his practical 
work at Cambridge has done so much to foster a sensitive and 
intelligent reading of poetry. There are the conditions that the 
medal shall be given for the poet’s first or second volume of 
verse, and to poets under 35; Collins’ Odes, Shelley’s Alastor, 
Byron’s English Bards and.Scotch Reviewers, Yeats’ Wander- 
ings of Oisin, Kipling’s Barrack-room Ballads are examples of 
the hundreds of famous volumes that satisfy these conditions 
—indeed, it is far more difficult to find poets like Hardy and 
Doughty who did ot publish any of their best work under 35. 
There is the possible effect on publishers who may perhaps be 
more likely to father slim volumes of verse if they stand a 
chance of being crowned with medals and bought in thousands 
in a year’s time. But to our mind the most interesting fact is 
that the King’s action seems to be a distinguished manifesta- 
tion of a general and genuine recrudescence of interest in 
poetry. Poetry has, vulgarly speaking, become in the last two or 
three years better ‘news’ than it was in the first ten years 
after the War. Some outward and visible signs of this tendency 
are the wide interest shown in the B.B.C. poetry competition 
this summer; the poetry competition which is given several 


columns weekly in the Sunday Referee; the large circulation _— 


achieved in a remarkably short time by New Verse, a periodical ~ 
entirely concerned with poetry; the more frequent allusions in — 
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the literary press to the ‘poetic renaissance’ and the ‘new 
poetry’ (‘new poetry’ has cropped up in England at least once 
in every century since the sixteenth); and the increasing popu- 
larity of poetry as a topic of conversation in not specifically 
literary circles. There may be particular reasons for this 
interest, such as the broadcasting of poetry, or the revival of 
verse-speaking in which Mr. Masefield has had so much share. 
It is on the whole, though, probably a manifestation of the 
swing of the pendulum which tends to alternate’ between 
poetry written for a limited and particular audience and poetry 
_ aimed at a wider public. If we interpret rightly the wishes of 
our younger poets they most definitely want to write for the 
wider public. But to be ‘popular’ without losing quality a poet 
must be able. to count on a public both willing to accept his 
work and capable of criticising it intelligently. And any action 
which, like this award of the King, tends to make a wider 
public aware of contemporary poetry, is likely to help in 
creating the kind of audience that the poet of today most needs. 
x * * 


These are stormy days at Oxford. Having forbidden under- 
graduates to criticise University institutions in public, the 
Proctors have been forced to ban a meeting organised by the 
Free Speech Committee, as a protest against their decision. 
The Proctorial ban is said to receive its sanction from an old 
Statute, De Moribus Confirmandis, used in the past to compel 
~due respect from junior members of the University for their 
seniors. Traditionalism, however, carries no consolation for 
present undergraduates, who appear to regard both Proctorial 
moves as serious infringements of their right of free speech. 
Such a situation might never have arisen if the ban had not 
fallen upon a politically-minded generation. As the Oxford 
Correspondent of the Sunday Times has put it: ‘almost every- 
one has been absorbed into one or other of the numerous 
political “‘rackets”.’ But in the very variety of the movements 
there would appear to be a guarantee of safety. In the past few 
months Oxford has appeared as the home of Communism, 
pacifism, anti-Hitlerism (it is at present.sheltering more than 
one German refugee) and the religious revival known as the 
Group Movement. The plea that free speech is likely to be 
lost therefore hardly sounds convincing. In this she appears 
in striking contrast to foreign universities, where a policy of 
repression has often turned youthful idealism into active revo- 
lutionary campaigning—as in Spain, in Germany, and in 
Cuba. And it might even be argued that a university has an 
important political function to perform, that of providing a 
forum, removed from the deeper and more bitter antagonisms 
of the world outside, where revolutionary theories may be dis- 
cussed on intellectual grounds. 
*x * * 


The Powers that control Africa have decided that ‘the glory of 
their garden shall néver pass away’. Africa is, in one sense, the 
world’s wonder garden, with its unparalleled number and 
variety of game, and flora of which we know comparatively 
little. Both are in danger, from hunter and poacher, from 
white man and black, from primitive waste and ruthless 
modern efficiency. Some species are extinct, others in danger 
of extinction. So the nations foregather in the House of Lords 
for a Conference for the Protection of the Fauna and Flora of 
Africa, to draft a convention as a basis for safeguarding laws 
on similar lines by all the powers. It is an answer—one of 
many—to the charge that we are soulless materialists and ex- 
ploiters. Granted that it implies conservation of the property 
we hold in trust, there is still the drive behind the idea of pre- 
servation, that is one not merely of profitable development. 
Not that such development is vicious; causing two blades to 
grow where but one grew before, coaxing wealth from beneath 
the land, harnessing the waters, all these are creditable enough, 


but it is a credit with possible dividends. Preservation of the ' 


flora and fauna is less so. Indeed, it involves considerable 

, which is one reason why this Conference has not 
been held sooner.. This applies specially to the creation of 
National Parks, where the game.is absolutely protected, and 
the public, although not excluded, is controlled. At present 
there are only two such parks in Africa, the Kruger Park in 
South Africa and the Parc National Albert in the Congo. In 
_ British colonies, although there are many game reserves, there 
are as yet no parks, a term used to define reserves on a big 
»~ scale, that are as permanent as legislation can make them. The 
principle for the establishment and management of these 
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parks will be fixed at the Conference, and this is of importance 
because such parks may be adjacent and even contiguous 
under different flags, e.g., in the Congo and Uganda. In this 
work the experience of the Union of South Africa and the 
Belgian Congo proved its value even in the opening stages of 
the Conference. There are many cohflicting interests to be 
reconciled; native subsistence, European development, trans- 
port routes, including airways, all of which to be effective 
necessitate some uniformity; and, while recognising that 
the Conference can only lay down principles, it is, perhaps, 
a pity that at the start the fact was stressed that the con- 
clusions to be endorsed in the convention will not be bind- 
ing on the signatories. It would have been better to 
emphasise that, in the words of the draft, the convention ‘shall 
apply and be applicable in full to all the territories concerned’, 
especially as it does not hope to deal with more than general 
principles: details being left for further consideration by an 
international consultative committee to be established: a very 
wise provision, for without such machinery the convention 
might prove sterile. 
* * 
The National Association of Boys’ Clubs has recently com- 
pleted a drive for funds and, at the culminating dinner at the 
Mansion House, taken stock of the movement. Some evidence 
of its progress may be had from facts cited by the Duke of 
Gloucester, who is President of the Association: in 1928 the 
South Wales area had 6 club centres and 900 boys enrolled, 
in 1933, 29 centres and 5,000 boys. The Clubs exist to meet a 
definite social need. Between 14 and 18 years of age the 
working-class boy is abandoned by the official educational sys- 
tem, to enter upon new work that demands long hours and 
gives few relaxations, and to be moulded by the only influence 
which is near and real to him, his environment. The aim of the 
Boys’ Clubs is to carry on the education of character during 
these difficult years. They form ‘natural social units’ fostering 
qualities of independence and leadership and offering motives 
and ideals of physical fitness. The buildings in which the 
Clubs are housed ‘vary from a one-roomed railway archway to 
huge, magnificent premises’, and they are acquired and main- 
tained by voluntary subscription, all active assistance being 
also voluntary. Without the continual propaganda elements 
which characterise Russian, Italian and German youth move- 
ments, the Boys’ Clubs definitely accept the challenge these 
have made. This much can be gathered from the tone of their 
monthly magazine, The Boy, which frequently emphasises the 
best elements of the Continental youth movements, in par- 
ticular ‘their insistent urge for physical fitness’. In one im- 
portant point, however, the Clubs follow their own ideal. As 
one prominent leader, Mr. Basil Hendriques has put it: ‘It is 
not so much a matter of the boy fitting into the Club, as of the 
Club fitting itself to the boy’. With such an ideal before it, the 
movement is unlikely to fall into a fanatical nationalism. 
* * * 


Ashridge College is, so far as we know, the first educational 
institution to arrange for a special course of study on broad- 
casting. The idea of including this subject as an experiment in 
political education arose out of an address on broadcasting 
which the Director-General of the B.B.C. delivered at Ash- 
ridge early this year. The special course, which is entitled 
‘Broadcasting and Public Opinion’, will be given during the 
week-end December 8-11. Its object will be to arouse 
interest and discussion among students of politics on the scope 
and future of broadcasting. The course will be opened by Lord 
Bridgeman, one of the Governors of the B.B.C., and the pro- 
gramme includes addresses by Lord Allen of Hurtwood on 
“The Significance of Broadcasting: its Attitude to. the Public 
and Political Thought’; by Professor Ernest Barker on ‘The 
Constitution of the B.B.C.’; by Sir Charles Petrie on ‘Broad- 
casting and International Relations’; by Captain Ian Fraser on 
“Talking to the Microphone’; and by Captain C. G, Graves 
(Empire Service Director of the B.B.C.) on ‘Empire and Do- 
minion Broadcasting’. Though this is the first time that the 
discussion of broadcasting has been made the subject of a 
course at Ashridge, many of the experts who lecture at this 
college on economics, history and current affairs are well 


' known to listeners, and include several who are taking part in 


the present autumn’s_ talks—Professor Scott Watson, Pro- 
fessor Coupland and Mr. Arthur Bryant. Mr. A, G. Street 
is another Ashridge lecturer who has frequently been heard 
at the microphone, 
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oa Vanishing England—lll 


ROM the moment I got jammed hopelessly behind a 
huge: trailer-caravan in. Hammersmith Broadway—the 
thing was a kind of travelling Noah’s Ark—I knew I 

J. - wasn’t.going to enjoy myself. Not that I really expected 
ie to. I never do when I try to get out of London by car: still; 
te please don’t think that the caravan is responsible for my criti- 
ee cisms of the Great West Road. 


es: ; A Lost Opportunity oat ; 
eS It sounds so grand, doesn’t it—the Great West Road, the 
= ~ road out of:London to Bath and: the West Country? And 
actually it is so pitifully barren and ugly. And it need not have 

Sa. been. You may say that Chiswick High Street and that tram- 
aes lined dreary stretch along there is a mean shabby exit from a 
great city, but then Chiswick High Street wasn’t designed for 
: ‘the flood of modern transport. The new by-pass was, though— 
— ss the by-pass which takes you out from Kew towards Slough— 
‘and’ whenever I go along that way it infuriates me to think what 
a noble approach to London we might have:made, and what a 
Bedlam we have managed to produce instead, through lack of 
foresight and imagination. I will describe the road to you 
simply because it strikes me as an outstanding example of need- 
less folly. Those who rail against the motorist, as many of my 
be correspondents do, don’t seem to realise that all the ugliness 
RP that he has brought with him—the unsightly petrol-pumps, 
' the hoardings and so on—all these disfigurements are unneces- 


Paks = sary. I am not denying the fact that the ugliness exists, but it is 

= > no good crying over spilt milk. What we have to do is to recog- 

_ ~~ nise our mistakes, and then take every precaution against | 
fis = repeating them in future. : SAME 

y de rs, I don’t think anyone could possibly fail to agree that the 

hs 


‘Great West Road from London to Slough is one long mistake. 
‘I daresay many of you know it well: though I expect you hurry 
along it as fast as you can, and avoid looking at it closely. But 


A section of the Great West Road, showing how an excellent highway can be disfigured by haphazard building development on adjacent land 


Mee 2S Horrors of the Great West Road | a 


By HOWARD MARSHALL 


jt is rather interesting to examine it in detail. There is a kind of 
ghoulish satisfaction to be found in coasting along slowly, as I 


. likely to notice with admiration an unpretentious little coal _ 


Aerofilms 


= 


did, and stopping now and again to note down the horrors— 
and a formidable list they make when you have done with 
them. re =f 
Perhaps you remember that the by-pass, where you turn off — 
the Kew tram lines, begins with ‘a garage and then immediately } 
thrusts at you a view of a number of factoriesand a tin roof : 
upon which the name of some motor firm is scrawled. Thatis 
a warning of things to come: and very soon you see a snack bar ‘a 
and garage on your right—their presence is recorded by nasty — 


‘little tin signs plastered all over a house. Then there is another ; 


clutch of factories jammed cheek by jowl along the roadside— 
most of them, I grant you, do take a pride in their appearance; 
some, indeed, are architecturally quite pleasing and here and i 
there they have even planted flowers as a concession to the f 
amenities. The trouble is that the clash of architectural styles 
is appalling..Each factory competes with its neighbour for the 
attention of the passing motorist, who merely feels nauseated, 
poor wretch, by this shrieking commercialism. He is far more 


office which stands by itself in a field—simply because it is 
modestly and unobtrusively and suitably designed.. Pier 
So it goes, this Great West Road, under a perfectly hideou 
iron railway bridge, to which are affixed huge tin advertise- 
ments for tyres and petrol, past more factories and hoardings 
and a-service station advertisement in letters a-yard .high 
painted on tin strips twenty feet long; past swarming posters 
describing scénts and jams; until it runs alongside an orchard _ 
which has survived the destruction. But that orchard site is 
sold—soon the trees will be cut down to make way for little 
houses, more little houses like the ones which ‘line the road 
beyond. If this ribbon building is carried to its logical conclusion 
the time will come when the traveller who drives from one — 
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great city to another will never see the countryside at all, but 
will remain in an unending suburban street. 

Already that street is. stretching out along the Great West 
Road—and the houses which comprise it have not even sim- 
plicity to commend them, let alone dignity or character. It is 
difficult to understand why the speculative builder flies to sham 
half-timbering and finicky, unnecessarily ornate, decoration. I 
have seen municipal building estates at Birmingham and Liver- 
pool where equally inexpensive but architecturally charming 
houses have been put up, and there is one little group of houses 
beyond Osterley on the Great West Road where the builder has 
been content with simplicity, and has achieved dignity. 

But I must hurry on, past fields enclosed in iron railings, and 
so to the old road again where it branches right to Slough, 
greeting the motorist with a vast cigarette poster. It was good 
to leave that strident dreary utterly unlovely by-pass, and on the 
Slough Road, here and there, trees had been left by the wayside, 
and what a difference they made! But there were also garages 
smothered in wretched little signs—brands of petrol and oil and 
cigarettes—and there were shops which sprouted the informa- 
tion that they supplied teas, and there was an advertisement 
hoarding .a hundred yards long, and there were tangles of tele- 
graph wires and electric cables and a garage which announced 
that it was a petrol service station in vast letters painted along 
its corrugated iron walls. There were wretched little shanties 
providing refreshments for lorry-drivers. There was Slough 
itself—and beyond it a garage in the Spanish style, though why 
it should be necessary to build in the Spanish style in the 
English countryside is more than I can say. 

And. after that you come to a devastated area indeed—factory 
sites to let-—a terminal of the electric grid system—telegraph 
wires—a succession of advertisements ‘so far to such and such 
an hotel’—‘try So-and-so’s jam or Thingamagig’s tyres’-—and in 
the distance are the glaring roofs of new bungalows along the 
roedside. It is all a nightmare—tawdry and intolerable. But 
sudcenly I came upon a little group of inoffensive pleasant little 
houres, built right back some three hundred feet, with trees 
left to scre2n them and gardens in front of them, and I wondered 
why in the name of commonsense we didn’t insist that all houses 
should be set back in this manner. Anyway, the contrast with 
the cheap-jack villas dumped baldly down on the edge of the 


road was remarkable. And there was another contrast to come, . 


for after I had nosed my way through Maidenhead, I emerged 
upon a fine and practically unspoilt stretch of road. Right out to 
Hare Hatch it ran, bordered by fields and farms, by mellow 
Georgian houses here and there and lovely old walls: the 
leaves were turning, and-the old coaching inns looked peaceful 
in the sunshine. This was the real England, and what a relief 
it was! And only a higgledy-piggledy: collection of houses and 
tea-places dumped down at random at Charlville brought me 
back to the objects of my journey. After Reading I had had 
enough—so I turned-aside through Streatly to the Berkshire 
Downs, for I had heard from listeners that there were threats 
to the country towards Blewbury. As I daresay you know, these 
Downs are very beautiful. I climbed a hill and looked over the 
rolling country—over ploughed fields and green valleys and 
the bare Downs towards Oxford (you can see the Wittenham 
Clumps in the distance) and I hoped fervently that no develop- 
ment would ever take this corner of England from us. The east- 
ern approach to the enchanting village of Blewbury is already 
ruined by indiscriminate building, but it was good to hear that 
the Council for the Preservation of Rural England are very active 
in the neighbourhood, and that further development is unlikely. 


Must We Blame the Motorist? 


But now I must return to the Great West Road, and the 
lessons to be learnt from it. I am not briefed to defend the 
motorist, though you might think so if you could see the letters 
I have had about him. The motorist, I am told, is the root-cause 
of all our troubles: lovely lanes are widened into speed-tracks 
for him—indeed, all the abominations which I have been 
describing are placed to his discredit: What is more, he is an 
unappreciative rascal, they say—he flings orange peel out of his 
car windows and leaves every kind of litter after his picnics: he 
sets commons afire with his cigarette ends and makes quiet 
places noisy with his gramophone and wireless sets. That is 
roughly and briefly the indictment, and obviously there-is a 
lot of truth in it. Still there is another side to the picture. Those 
who love the country are inclined, I think, naturally enough, to 
be a little selfish about it: They are anxioys, many of them, to 
kéep it beige dy themselves and to those who’ share their 
feelings for it. And actually they are fairly safe: there will always, 
I believe, be a secret, unspoilt England hidden away from the 
main roads for those who care to seek it. In the meanwhile the 
motor-car has come to stay, and it seems to me an excellent 
thing that the townsman should be given a chance to escape 
from his artificial surroundings, to see and learn to appreciate 
the countryside. Isn’t it far more important that we should all 
think of England as a national possession, as something to be 
shared by us all, a loveliness to be jealously guarded? Once this 
attitude to the countryside is generally accepted we shall have, in 
public opinion, our surest protection against the litter-fiend, the 
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jerry-builder.and the whole gang of despoilers. There is no 
reason whatever why motoring should 'strew ugliness along the 
roadside. Cars become quieter every year—and as the capacity 
of petrol tanks increases, so there will be less and less need for - 
petrol stations. And there is certainly no reason why the arterial _ 
roads should be hideous: they have shown us that in America, 
where their park-ways, as they call their roads, are wide, tree- 
lined and free from advertisements. 


Where Local Authorities Must Step In 


I am convinced that there is bound to be a revulsion of 
opinion against the wayside advertisement hoarding; and I 
hope it won’t be long before all advertisers realise that they are 
merely antagonising the public by intruding upon the country- 
side. And if they don’t realise it, local authorities must use 
their powers—hoardings and advertisements should be entirely 
forbidden, as they are in parts of America. It is easy enough now 
to prevent fresh outbreaks in rural districts, if only the local 
authorities will take action; but in urban areas, along the Great 
West Road by-pass, for example, the problem is more involved, 
for the local authority has to schedule each hoarding separately, 
and that’s a huge task. But as an ordinary user of the roads I 
cannot understand why our laws on the subject should be so 
complicated; surely all that is necessary is to forbid advertising . 
on roads and have done with it. As for the signs outside garages 
and tea-shops and such places, in due course these must be done 
away with, and we shall have neat symbols which all motorists 
will recognise—and in these days of swift travelling a symbol is 
more effective than any amount of lettering which we haven’t 
time to read. ; 

And now to the roads themselves. At present we are not 
likely to have more arterial roads, since the Government grants 
to County Councils have been withdrawn. Still, this is only a 
temporary lull in road construction. When we come to build 
again’ there are certain’ things which must be borne in mind. 
To begin with, County Councils should be compelled to take in 
the full 220 feet width which they are allowed from either 
side of the centre of-the road, and all buildings should be 
compulsorily set well back, with gardens in front of them. 
No trees should be cut down, hedges should be left, and the 
development of side roads should become a public charge. 
This is important: the explanation of ribbon development.is 
simply that the builder naturally wishes to avoid road charges— 
the main road is there, and he promptly makes use of it. He gets 
his services free, and there is generally a ’bus route as an added 
attraction. If side roads were a public charge, though, the builder 
would develop his estates more compactly away from the main 
highway, and we should be saved the sprawling rows of villas 
which are one of the most serious countryside disfigurements. 

Those are some of the things which strike you as you drive 
along the Great West Road. Advertisements must go; ribbon 
building must be checked; buildings of every kind must be 
screened as much as possible by trees and hedges; and the 
various authorities, Government and local, must realise that the 
beauty of the roads of England is as much their responsibility 
as the perfection of the roads. And I am quite certain that the 
vast majority of motorists would prefer a beautiful road to a 
barren disfigured speed-track any day of the week. 


‘Books for the Unemployed 


In our last issue we published particulars of an appeal which has 
been launched by a national committee set up by the British 
Institute of Adult Education, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Eustace Percy, for the purpose of promoting and co-ordinating 
educational facilities for the unemployed. This appeal asked 
for parcels and consignments of books to be sent for distribution 
to the unemployed. Mr. Desmond MacCarthy and Mr. G. K, 
Chesterton have given publicity to this appeal in their recent 
broadcast book talks, and the appeal has also been extensively 
reproduced in the press. A central depot to which parcels of 
books can be sent has been established in London at 11. Hanway 
Place, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. Provincial depots have 
also been established for the receipt of books at the Y.M.C.A, 
branches at the following regional centres: Birmingham, 
137 Bristol Street; Manchester, 56 Peter Street; Leeds, Albion 
Place; Bristol, St. James’ Square; Cardiff, Station Terrace; 
Swansea, St. Helen’s Road; Newcastle, Blackett Street; also at 
Belfast, Unemployed Lads’ Club, 37 Linenhall Street; and 
Scotland, the Central Public Libraries at Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundee, Perth, Inverness and Aberdeen. The public are asked 
to send their books to these depots and pay carriage on all con~ - 
aignments. Certain carriers have offered to convey consignments 
of books at special low rates, particulars of which wil be given 
on enquiry. The books will be distributed to the unemployed 
centres throughout the country under the direction in each 
case of the Depot Committee. Ae SS ae 
Mr. Lionel W. Jones, of the Book Nook, Baldock, Herts, informs us that he 
kd LW. J Kk, H Herts. infortis 8 Feat " 
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Rural Britain Today and Tomorrow—V 


THE LISTENER 


From the “North to the Midlands 


By Professor J. A. SCOTT WATSON 


HAD meant to spend a few days in Northumberland and 
Durham on my way south, but some rather urgent work 
‘called me back home; so from Ecclefechan, where I finished 
my circuit of Scotland, I made straight for Oxford by way of 
the West Midlands. It was a pity to miss the North East; but as 
it happened I had been there earlier in the summer—as indeed 
I have been, every summer, I believe, since the War. 


Adaptability of the Northern Farmer 


There are several noteworthy things about Northumberland 
farming. The quality of the sheep and cattle stock, for one thing, 
is very good. Then too the productivity of the grassland is kept 
at a very high level. Moreover, this high productivity is not quite 


A survival since Domesday. One of the three great open fields at Laxton 


the same kind of thing as you get in Romney Marsh; or the 
Harboro’ country in Leicestershire or the marshes of Norfolk or 
North Somerset. All these districts have been famous for their 
fatting pastures for hundreds of years—almost I suppose since 
Englishmen first acquired a taste for roast beef. Their quality 
is largely natural, and can usually be maintained just by skilful 
management, and often without manure. Northumberland has 
some bits of this naturally rich old grassland; but many of the 
pastures that will now feed a bullock to the acre have been made 
rather than born, and some of them quite recently. A great deal 
of the credit belongs to the County Experimentaifarm at Cockle 
Park and to the succession of great men—Somerville, Middleton 
and Gilchrist—who guided its work. 

Partly the quality of these northern grazings is due to the 
climate—particularly to the absence of the burning droughts 
that are the chief difficulty in the South; partly it is due to the 
skilful choice of the plants sown—especially of course wild white 

* clover; partly again it is a result of manuring—especially the free 
use of basic slag; and partly, too, it is achieved by the care exer- 
cised in grazing—in the due mixing of sheep with cattle and in 
the right adjustment of numbers to the supply of keep. 

It is rather a sad reflection that most of these big steps of agri- 
cultural improvement produce, along with their great benefits 
in the mass, a certain amount of harm. It is'a good wind that 
blows nobody ill. Real fatting land used to be scarce, and had a 
scarcity value; but now the owners and farmers of this old land 
find themselves in competition with these other upstart fellows, 
with their wild white clover pastures, who used to be content to 
breed store stock. There are too many people wanting to fatten, 
and too few producers of the raw material, to suit the pockets of 
graziers in the old districts. 

Another interesting thing about Northumberland is the rapi- 
dity with which the farmers have been able to switch over from 
one thing to another in these recent troublous times. Alternate 
husbandry—plough and grass and plough time about—is of 
course the traditional system here. Hence when corn prices 
broke, some dozen years back, and sheep kept at a fairly profit- 

_able level, it was easy to go to grass. There was no question of 

laying land down; it was only a matter of leaving down the fields 

that would normally have been ploughed out. Sheep and barley, 
which in the South used to be regarded as inseparable com- 
mags are in a sense alternatives in the North-East. Till quite 

tely, it has been a case of up horn and down corn, but now that 
the hoot, ie Hethips on, the other leg, the pousks are already at 
work in the rich swards. There is-an old agricultural. proverb 


which says ‘to break a pasture will make a man; to make a 
pasture will break a man’. But it is a south country proverb and 
never was really true for the north. Somerville, Gilchrist and 
Stapledon have turned it into a piece of foolishness. 


Evesham’s Tempting Fruits 


But we must get on. Coming south through Cumberland and 
Lancashire the country was still green, but in mid-Cheshire the 
verdure began to wane and in the poor old Cotswolds the grass 
was nearly as brown as the fallows. Swinging round the west side 
of the Black Country by Whitchurch, Wellington and Worcester, 
you have very pleasant mixed country all the way and then, by 
Pershore and Evesham, you run through the heart of the famous 
fruit and market garden 
district. It is a saying these 
days that it is hard to buy a 
pint of milk in the Wiltshire 
Vale, because of course the 
whole output goes off by 
express train to London, 
within an hour of coming 
from the cows. But it is 
difficult not to buy plums 
and Worcester Pearmains 
in the Vale of Evesham if 
you happen to be there in 
the season. In parts there is 
a wayside stall every few 
hundred yards, and about 
every other one seems to 
have a particularly charm- 
ing young person in charge. 
I should think that a really 
susceptible young man, 
running the gauntlet in the 
spring time, when the gilly- 
flowers are in bloom and all 
that, might arrive home 
with enough asparagus to start a small canning factory. Of 
course, it is a good thing for the grower to be able to sell 
direct to the passing motorist, and it is nice for the motorist 
to get the fresh produce a little cheaper than he can buy 
the slightly jaded stuff from the city shop. I cannot but 
think, however, that the roadside stall business is being a little 
overdone. Surely it would be better to organise a little, and for a 
few growers to combine to run one stall. 

Getting back to our farm at Long Wittenham, near Oxford, 
on September 4, I found of cours2 that the harvest was long 


The old village communal mill at Laxton 
Photographs: Montague Fordham 


finished. The wheat—sixteen hundred sacks of it—had gone 
straight from the field, day by day, to the flour mill. The new 
combine harvester, that cuts the crop and threshes it in one go, 
had run very well, with only one temporary hitch. The new grain 
drier, only just completed in time for the harvest, had scarcely 
been used. Field work was now held up because the land was too 
hard to plough, and the staff was busy overhauling the’tractors; 
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decarbonising and grinding in the valves, in preparation for the 
winter’s work. I think it was less than ten years ago that I wrote 


- in connection with farm tractors, “The lack of mechanical know- 


ledge among farm workers is a frequent difficulty’. There are 
occasions when one is very happy to have been proved a silly 
ass. Our staff, all new to this mechanised business, had in fact 
worked over the tractors once, with a mechanic, last winter; 
and now they were doing the job themselves, as a matter of 
course. 


A Survival Since Domesday 


A few days later I settled down in headquarters at Leicester, 
for the meetings of the British Association. It was a pleasant 
change to have an interesting programme of tours all ready 
arranged, with a motor-bus to ride in, friends to travel with and 
a highly efficient local secretary, in the person of Mr. Hacking, 
to guide and explain. On the Saturday, we had a long run, almost 
as far as Lincoln, and made our first halt at the village of Laxton, 
which lies about three miles west of the Great North Road and 
about half way between Newark and Retford. If ever you want 
to study the manorial system in being you must go to Laxton, 
for here is by far the most complete of its survivals. Here you 
can still see the three great open fields—one in winter corn, one 
under spring corn and the third in fallow, with the lands of the 
different farmers scattered about in them. Here you may meet 
in the flesh the foremen of the three field juries, whose special 
function it is to see that, in their respective spheres, encroach- 
ments are prevented and ancient customs honoured and ob- 
served. The fal- : 
low field, at the 
time of our visit, 
was being got ; 
ready—I suppose | 
for about the ; : 
four hundredth 
time—for its tri- 
ennial crop of 
wheat. One man 
was ploughing 
his piece, an- 
other carting 
manure and so 
on, while the 
sheep, according 
to. immemorial 
custom, were 
picking .a living 
—a very scanty 
one indeed—off 
the occasional 
weeds and the 
few patches of 
non-arable ground. After lunch in the village inn, my colleague, 
Mr. Orwin, traced the history of the village from the time of 
Domesday. It is hard to see how the farmers and smallholders of 
Laxton can put up with all the inconveniences, the loss of time, 
and the general inefficiency that are inseparable from the old 
order. A few of the graver inconveniences have been mitigated, 
indeed, mainly by a partial consolidation of the old. half-acre 
strips into pieces of two or three—or even up to’five—acres. 
I hope Laxton may now go on as it is: it would be a pity to 
destroy so interesting a relic. 

In the afternoon we went on to Mr. Neville’s farm at Wellin- 
gore, near Lincoln. Here were two combine harvesters at work 
upon a patch of barley which had been left standing for our 
benefit. Two tractors were drawing wagons with loaders’ at- 
tached, picking up the straw; there was the usual equipment 
for drying the grain. And so we telescoped, into a few hours, a 
hundred and fifty years of progress in farm organisation—from 
the old village farming, with its jigsaw system of land division 
and its complex maze of customs, to the modern mass production 
farm in all its simple efficiency. Some people use that rather 
awkward word ‘mechanisation’ as if it stood for some quite new 
idea—a wonderful new way of cheapening production perhaps; 
or (if you prefer the other view) a devilish new way of doing men 
out of their jobs. Of course, if we are thinking of corn growing 
alone, the tractor, the combine harvester and the grain-drying 
plant, taken together, do constitute a pretty big step in the 
way of labour saving. They imply a reduction of between fifty 
and sixty per cent. in the direct human labour of growing 
wheat. But still, this most recent step is only one in what has 
been a long process, going on, as the archzologists teil us, for at 
least seven thousand years. 

The really big discovery was of course that grass seeds would 
grow, and in turn produce more grass seeds. Apparently, this 
discovery was made by a lady who flourished about 5,000 B.c., 
but whose name, if she had one, has not been recorded. I sup- 

ose she ploughed with her finger nails and rubbed out her 
eke with the palms of her hands. Then. other inventors 
thought out in turn the digging stick, the mattock and the spade. 
Then came the first devoted husband to think out the idea of 


-using his cow, instead of his wife, to till the ground—and 
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gradually stage by stage-there was evolved the plough. The next 
big step was the invention, only a hundred and fifty years ago, 
of the thresher. Then came, about a hundred years ago, the 
ca er sixty years ago the binder; thirty years ago the tractor; 
and almost the other day, so far as this country is concerned, the 
combine harvester. It is difficult to see the end of the process; 
perhaps in another hundred years the wheat farmer will sit in a 
kind of observation tower in the middle of his ten. thousand 
acres and do all his work with an electric switchboard; but 
perhaps by that time chemists will be able to make bread out of 
coal and air, water and stones, and the wheat farmer, after dis- 
pensing with all his men, will himself be done out of his job. 
The introduction of power machinery is probably the most 
spectacular of recent steps in the progress of corn growing, but 
there have been others scarcely less important. The wheat 
breeders in Canada have been producing a series of new sorts, 
each earlier ripening than the last, which have extended the wheat 
belt hundreds of miles farther north; the Australians have been 
studying the question of the plant’s drought-resisting powers, 
and have been turning the desert into a wheatfield. Sir Rowland 
Biffen and his people at Cambridge are busy with the problem of 
making wheats with stronger straw, which will stand forcing, 


with the new synthetic manures, to ever higher yields. The latest ~ 


thing is a Russian discovery of a system of treating the seed 
before sowing with light and moisture, warmth and cold, and so 
cheating it into the belief that it must hurry on to harvest at a 
quite indecent speed. And so on. And wheat, of course, is only 
one thing. Professor Ashby, in a paper that he read at Leicester, 
showed that the 
. same kind of 
“= thing was hap- 
pening in con- 
nection with 
most agricul- 
tural commodi- 
ties. He showed 
how, for in- 
stance, in New 
Zealand, the 
grass has been 
made to keep 
more cows, the 
cows to give 
more milk, the 
milk to give 
more butter; and 
finally how a 
man was now 
able to work 
more land and 
kee: papi re 
cows. 


The Sag in the Distribution Trades 

How far our present economic troubles are temporary troubles, 
due to our over-success, is a much discussed questioabrweee step 
in the use of machinery must of course throw somebody out of his 
old job and force him to seek a new one. Every step in the way 
of increased output must make for the risk, at least, of temporary 
glut, with a resultant collapse in price. And some of our unem- 
ployment, some of our low prices, can be explained in this way. 
But there are other troubles. For instance, it seems to me that 
the distributive trades, instead of becoming more efficient, must 
be getting less so. Else why should we see wholesale prices back 
at pre-War level, or below, and retail prices still forty per cent. 
above? It seems to me we want saree 
correspond with mechanisation in production—perhaps ‘Wool- 
worthisation’ is the answer. 

However this may be, it seems tome that our generation has 
finally won the battle that man has waged with nature for these 
last hundred thousand years—the battle with hunger. There is 
now no need for anybody to lack any of the ordinary comforts 
of life—or rather there would be no need if only we could learn 
to use, reasonably, the power over nature that we now possess, 
And even that is a very big thing to say. But it is a strange sight 
that we see if we look round the world today, and watch the 
different peoples grappling with the problems that this new 
power has created. } 


Three Ways of Trying to Avoid Want 

Russia is still bent upon exploiting the new knowledge to the 
full. The old peasant must be eliminated because he is ineffi- 
cient. His land must be merged with hundreds of other hold- 
ings to make some enormous new farm—specialised, mechan- 
ised, rationalised and so on—to the sole end of producing the. 
maximum of food with the minimum of toil. But then of course 
Russia is still hungry—though she is exporting wheat. Some other 
European countries, little Rumania and Spain, are doing just the 


opposite. They have had their big estates—mass production farm3 


—in the past; and these they are now breaking up and dividing 


among the peasants. America is bribing her producers to stop : - 


producing, ding out dollars to those farmers who. 
mise to grow less wheat or maize or cotton or to feed fewer pigs 
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because, though there is hunger in America too,.the hungry 
cannot buy. France, in effect, is setting her. face against these 
hew revolutionary ways. She is concerned chiefly to save her 
peasantry from the ruin that overseas competition threatens, She 
is doing soindeed at the cost of a terribly dear loaf; but if you save 
the peasant you save also the peasant system,-which Russia is 
doing its best to kill. Which is the right way? We, in our usual 
British way, are trying to work out a compromise. Ours is not 
a very logical scheme—a mixture of controlled production, 
import quotas, tariffs, wages boards, subsidies and so on; some 
of its elements perhaps socialistic, some of them individualistic. 
But I have the feeling that it is a way that may work, in practice, 
as well as most. 

I spent a most interesting day on a pedigree stock farm, 
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keeping a herd of Large White pigs and 
a flock of Lincoln sheep. The Large White 
is of course at present the blue-eyed boy of 
the pig world—he is everything that. is 
good; whereas the Lincoln is the despised 
and rejected of sheep. Ten generations of 
skilled breeders and shepherds, working with 
a hundred generations of sheep, have'striven 
to make the Lincoln big, and to build up 
his great fleece of long, strong wool. They 
have succeeded marvellously. And now 
sheep are wanted small, and nobody has 
much use for the kind of overcoat that will 
last half a lifetime. So it is all rather a 
tragedy of wasted effort. 

Another afternoon, pleasant as an outing 
but otherwise rather depressing, we spent in 
the famous Market Harboro’ grazing coun- 
try. Here used to be farming at its pleasant- 
est—feeding a bullock and a sheep to the acre 
all summer and riding to hounds three days 
a week all winter; providing too a pleasant 
enough life for the stockmen and turning out 
a big supply of good, honest beef. I sup- 
pose the Harboro’ graziers have lost more 
money these last few years than any other 
group of farmers in England. One of our 
hosts started this season with one thousand: six hundred and 
ninety beasts, and as the market stood in September he looked 
like losing about four pounds a head on the lot. Perhaps the 
balance sheet may finally be a little better, for the long-hoped- 
for rise in beef prices shows some signs of coming. 

Partly these graziers are suffering indirectly from the mis- 
fortunes of the arable farmer. In the old days before turnips 
were grown—away back in the eighteenth century, fat beeves 
were killed in autumn, and ordinary folk had to be content, at 
other seasons, with salt beef, or with no beef at all. Then the 

roblem of winter food was solved and the butcher had fresh 
beef to sell the year round. We can still, of course, grow turnips, 
but not with hand labour at its present price and beef at sixpence 
a pound. Something is being done in the way of adapting the 
tractor to root cultivation, but meantime there is no substitute 
for the hand-hoe at singling time and nothing to replace the 
hand and the knife’ at harvest. It will be:a’good thing when 
invént a real turnip harvester; for the job of 
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pulling turnips.in a muddy field on a cold November day: is 
only just better than no.job at all, if indeed it is as-good. Mean- 
while our root acreage.is going steadily down; there is too little 
winter keep and too much summer keep. And our markets are 
flooded, each autumn, with too many cattle. 

Our third excursion was partly in the way of a pilgrimage— 
to the grave of Robert Bakewell at Dishley Grange, near Lough- 
borough. Bakewell was an inventor; only the machines that he 
invented were living machines—for turning grass and straw and 
turnips into beef and mutton. To him more than to any other 
man this country owes its position as ‘the world’s stud farm’; 
and indirectly, too, we owe to him the fact that we are today 


able to buy good tender meat of all kinds at so reasonable a 
price. 


The Need for the Lecture Room 


From Dishley we passed on to the Mid- 
land Agricultural College. We have four 
such colleges in England, set in the country 
on. their own farms, providing a full three 
years’ training in the science of farming, and 
linking lecture and laboratory with the field 
at every stage. Besides these there are, if we 
include Scotland and Wales, ten University 
Departments, offering degree courses. In one 
sense these places are too many, for in these 
times of depression few farmers can afford for 
their sons and daughters the full training that 
these provide. And yet surely, if our agricul- 
ture is to flourish again, such places should 
be full to overflowing; it is becoming more 
and more difficult to farm efficiently with- 
out the double training—the training of the 
farm, and that of the book, the lecture room 
and the laboratory. It isn’t so long, of course, 
since ‘college-bred’ farmers were regarded as 
a joke; and some of them deserved to be for 
their presumption in setting up half-baked 
science against solid tradition. But we have 
got past that stage now. The problem is no 
longer one of wedding ‘science and practice; 
it isoneof placing in the hands of the working 


II. Describing a mower in the implement shed 
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farmer the scientificknowledge that heneeds and wants. And the 
number of young farmers who, at the best, can ever reach a college, 
or even a farm institute, is a pitifully small proportion of the whole. 
We must, then, bring this education into the countryside—to con- 
venient local centres where there is some kind of science equip- 
ment—and give every farmer’s son the chance to learn. In some 
counties, like Cornwall and Nottingham, these systematic courses 
—trunning perhaps one day a week throughout two or three 
winters—have been going for many years. Last winter Yorkshire 
made a start on a considerable scale, and Professor Comber told 
me the other day that he had now more than a hundred and fifty 
students at his half-dozen country centres. Such courses, apart 
from the immediate good which they do, serve as recruiting 
grounds for the colleges and universities. I hope, too, that we 
shall see the time when these classes will be made available to the 
young farm worker as well as to the farmer’s son. As things are at 
present, too many potentially valuable brains are running to 
seed; we cannot afford to let it go on. 
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. N the day when Germany announced her decision 


f ‘o leave the League of Nations I gave a very brief 


sketch of her reasons for doing so, and appealed to 

listeners. to remember that there are two sides to 
every question, and that we should be brought no nearer to a 
lasting peace by a refusal to realise why the Germans were 
behaving in that way. That appeal was looked upon by some 
people as pro-German. ; 

Now I am asking you to look upon this same question from 
the French point of view, so I suppose I risk criticism for be- 
ing pro-French. Anyhow, I must take that risk, and I would 
begin by saying that there is a growing feeling among the 
French that they must not depend very much upon their ex- 
allies. They believe that Germany would make war if she 


- were strong enough, and as their confidence in international 


action to prevent war tends to diminish, so they come to de- 
pend more and more upon their only other protection—their 
own army. There is an obvious danger in that, and equally 
obviously the less responsibility the British or the Americans 
take for the maintenance of peace on the European continent, 
the greater that danger may become. 


A Frenchman on Locarno 


The most influential Frenchman I have met on this short 
trip shrugged his shoulders the other day when I mentioned 
Locarno. He was grateful to Mr. Baldwin for his recent speech 
underlining our Locarno obligation—a speech which helped 
a lot over here—but he was not prepared to take the Locarno 
agreement very seriously. ‘How can we be expected to do so’, 
he asked, ‘when newspapers in your country carry on a steady 
campaign against it, and when quite important politicians argue 
that Britain must never fight again in any European cause? I 
know quite well that they would have to do so if there were a 
serious crisis in Western Europe. It is much less important that 
we should be victorious in another war than that there should 
be no other war at all’. 

‘We look at it like this’, my French friend went on, ‘ther 
have been three phases since the Peace Conference. At first 
we, the French, said to ourselves that as a victorious Power 


we had the right to remain strong, and we worried very little. 


about the League because it had no international army at its 
or our disposal. We could depend upon ourselves. Then came 
the second period, when we tried to replace the law of victor 
and vanquished by one which would ensure peace and equality 


_ forall. We wanted to set up the strongest international organisa- 
tion that could be devised to prevent any one country fromever 


being able to attack another with the least prospect of success. 
Then we drew up the Geneva Protocol, which you British turned 
down. A draft treaty of mutual assistance had already suffered the 
same fate. Then, out of all our attempts to replace war by law, we 
only got the Locarno Treaties, with the British pledge to use arms 
against the country which tried to change the German western 
frontier, but it did not contain a similar guarantee with Ger- 
many for France. And.in return for that we admitted Germany 
to the League, we withdrew our troops from German soil five 
years before the Treaty would have compelled us to do so, we 


_agreed that reparations should be cancelled—and all the time the 


safeguards for peace were being whittled down, the clamours 
of Germany for complete freedom of action were becoming more 
and more insistent. And now, when we were working seriously to 
-abolish the inequality of armaments between Germany.and our- 
selves without increasing the danger of war—now Germany 
loses patience, and marches out of the League.’ 
‘How can such behaviour encourage us’, the French ask, 
‘to believe that Germany really wants peace? Herr Hitler’s 


- book, with its constant threats against France, was written 
- years ago, when he was still a revolutionary, it is true, 
‘but it is not suppressed now that he is Chancellor of the 


German Reich. On the contrary, he has encouraged drilling, 
has encouraged attack,-and talk of the glory of war is en- 


_ couraged. We are in much the same position as you were 


before 1914. You didn’t want war, but you didn’t feel that 
the best way to counteract the growth of the German navy 
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system of developing full security—a guarantee of all the 


<i Bee 


was to scrap your own navy. We don’t want war; but we don’t _ 
feel that the best way to counteract the growth of the military 
spirit in Germany is to scrap our own army—not, anyhow, 
while the other great Powers are so reluctant to agree tocom- 
pulsory arbitration for all disputes and to immediate action 
against the country which breaks international law’. ie 
That is what my French friends tell me—not quite in those 
words, but with that meaning; with the meaning that our 
hesitation to increase our responsibilities for maintaining 
peace on the Continent compels France to increase hers. And 
for the moment she considers that the continued disarmament ~ 
of Germany is the only real guarantee of peace for France. 
Even during the Peace Conference France proposed an intef- 
national army, and all the way through she has urged some 


nations to come to the help of any one nation that is attacked 
—something more detailed and definite than the provisions of 
the League of Nations Covenant. But America has not even 
accepted the Covenant itself, and the tendency of Great 
Britain is to weaken it where France wants it strengthened. 
She has now no alternative but to try other methods. = 
Don’t misunderstand those last few words. They do not mean 
that the French are going to march into the Ruhr, or anything _ 
of the sort. Surprisingly few Frenchmen make suggestions like = 
that. Most of them when they talk about Germany at all— 4 
which is not often, because at the moment they are much ~ 
more occupied with financial questions—say to themselves 
that their present fortifications along their eastern frontier are 
as nearly impregnable as modern science can make them, 
and that so long as Germany does not get a chance to build 
a huge air force they are fairly safe. 7S ha 
Meanwhile they must go ahead and prepare the most 
generous disarmament convention that they can manage in 
the present circumstances, and then offer it to Germany to : 
sign or to refuse. If Germany signs, well and good. France a 
will get rid of those weapons which are forbidden to Germany = 
as soon as it is clear that the convention will work. Then,a 
generation after the close of the biggest war in history, there 
will be no difference in the status of the victors and the van< 
quished, and there will be a system to discourage similar 
adventures in the future. What happens if Germany does not a 
sign is not quite so clear, but, so the French argument runs, 
France would then have every other country on her side if 
Germany were to become aggressive. And meanwhile, several 
Frenchmen have told me that the present system in Germany $4 
must collapse, and that something better will follow it; but 
whether this is the result of having a good many German 
refugees in Paris and of listening to them when their wishes 
are father to their thoughts, I have. no.means of knowing; 
although previous refugees, Russian and Italian, have had a 
rather misleading influence on public opinion in France. 
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France is a Peaceful Country 

Almost exactly a year ago, when I was broadcasting from 
Paris, I said that France was the most peaceful country I have 
ever visited. I believe that still to be true, and certainly the 
French have accepted the German revolution with unexpected 
calm. But the difficulties ahead are very great. Just when 
Germany sounds less peaceful than at any other moment 
since the Armistice, France is expected to make the greatest 
sacrifices for the sake of peace. It doesn’t help to suggest that 
these would have been much.smaller had they been made — 
earlier, because the French have never believed—and believe _ 
now less than ever—that any concession to Germany would _ 
have increased German readiness to accept the territorial 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty. fo: 5 4 Ohta 

Again, Herr Hitler, who has now come into power as the 
‘saviour of Germany, cannot very well accept disarmament __ 
conditions that are less favourable than those which would — 
have been offered to Dr. Briining or to any other German 
Chancellor. But to this the French reply is oe le 


very well grant to Germany—to a Germany ‘that threaten: 


Beas 


conditions that are anything like so favourable as they would 
have granted to a Germany that merely argued; and-they go 
on to argue that M. Daladier went so far to meet the German 
view that he was the subject of constant attacks in the 
Press of his own country. But he is Minister of War in the 
new Government, and M. Paul-Boncour is still Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. There is, therefore, no reason to suppose 
_that France will put an end to her efforts to reach agreement. 
‘The whole attitude of France is admirably summed up in 
‘the famous phrase of M. Daladier: ‘We shall be deaf to no 
‘word, and blind to no action’. 
_ But when it comes to a trial of arms, the French are adam- 
-ant. As one of them put it to me: ‘If a friend opens a new bank 
-and asks you to transfer your account to -him from one of the 
old-established houses, you reply that you must wait a year or 
-$0 to see how the new bank works’. I said that my account was 
so often overdrawn that I wouldn’t mind where I transferred 
it; but he went straight ahead and made his point. ‘France’, he 
“said, ‘cannot transfer her full confidence to a new system of 
maintaining peace until a trial over the countries it was design- 
ed to benefit has been proved efficient. No budgetary control 
over what a country spent on armaments could possibly be 
tested in less than eighteen months. France could not destroy 
all her heavy-war material until there had been satisfactory 
‘tests’. But my friend insisted that France still wanted the 
convention to be reached, and it was Germany, not Francé, 
-who had left the League. 
_ France wants peace for several reasons, two of which are im- 
portant to remember. First, she has got all the land she wants. In 
the old days, when you crossed the Place de la Concorde, one of 
the monuments erected in honour of the great cities of France 
was always draped in black—Strasbourg, which was lost to 
Germany in 1871. Now, of course, it is back within the frontiers 
of France, so there is nothing there to fight about. The second 


--and more important reason for the French desire for peace is 


‘that France is a country of peasants, and you cannot run a 
farm properly if the men are away at war. Occasionally you 
hear unemployed men in England or Germany talking almost 
longingly of war, because it gives them a job to do. I don’t 
think I have ever heard a Frenchman talk that way, because 
the Revolution, by distributing the land amongst small peas- 
ant proprietors, turned France into one of the least revolu- 
tionary and most conservative countries in Europe. 

The French farmer is an individualist—he is nearly always 
suspicious of people from the towns; he is cautious; he likes to 
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get promises written down.on a piece of paper in the presence 
of a solicitor; he is bad at paying taxes; he likes to keep his 
money hidden somewhere about the farm instead of putting it 
in tne banks and drawing interest upon it; he is miserly to the 
point of stinginess; and, like the people of every other peasant 
nation, he has a deep local patriotism which does not encourage 
military adventure abroad. All those qualities are to be found 
in the Frenchman. His wars since the Revolution have been 
chiefly wars of self-defence, wars in search of security. It 
would not have comforted the Central Europeans whose towns 
were being bombarded to be told Napoleon was only fighting 
for French security, but it would, nevertheless, have been very 
near the truth—nearer the truth than would have been the case 
with most great leaders. 

Now those very qualities of the peasant, good or bad— 
which have led the French to keep the Germans in a state of 
inferiority, and have inevitably increased the German nation- 
alist feeling—are now on the side of caution. France does not 
want to fight or spend money on anything which cannot 
possibly do her any ultimate good. France does not want to 
take any action which might isolate her. France knows she 
enjoys the greater sympathy of Great Britain now than she has 
done for years, and she wants to retain that sympathy. So 
France, fairly secure behind her fortifications, will wait to see 
what turns up. What will turn up, I don’t pretend to know. 
The feeling that no concession must be made to Herr Hitler 
lest it should strengthen his hold over Germany is countered by 
the feeling that Germany will resent this humiliation and will 
come to his support. The feeling that Germany might be less 
disturbed if she were allowed to fortify her frontiers as her 
neighbours are doing, is countered by the feeling that she 
might use the fortifications in the west as camps for German 
soldiers for attack against her neighbour in the east, or the 
other way round. The feeling that Great Britain, needing peace 
at least as much as any other nation, must increase her insur- 
ance policy against war by accepting some new and definite 
obligation to be carried out if any country broke the disarm- 
ament convention—that feeling is countered by the campaign 
in Great Britain to cancel such obligations in Europe as we 
have already accepted. In fact it is all a bit of a muddle. So 
much is going to depend upon the sort of covenant that is now 
drawn up. In fact, after all these disturbances we come back to 
the old problem: how can both France and Germany be satis- 
fied? Great Britain and Italy will have their work cut out to 
mediate between countries holding such different views. 


The “Parson 


By ARTHUR BRYANT 


HIS pursuit of ours of the English character is taking us 

into rather diverse places: I am going to talk now about 

parsons. And I don’t think we could start better than 

by turning to Chaucer and seeing what he had to say in 
his ‘Prologue’ about the English parson of-his day. “3 

You will find his picture very helpful. It tells us two things— 

first what a good many English parsons were like (though they 

weren’t, of course, all like that by any means), and, secondly, 

and eveh more important, what the ordinary Englishman 


- ‘wanted his parson to be like. For obviously Chaucer wished to 


make his parson lovable to his readers, and so he gave him the 
‘kind of qualities that an Englishman likes to see in his priests. 
, And it is rather interesting to see what those are. 


I think the most significant phrase in the passage is 
_ .. ‘That firste he wroghte and afterward he taughte. 


In fact, to use modern English, he practised what he preached 
‘and practised it before he preached it. And it is here I think that 
we come across something fundamentally English about our 
parson—something that might strike a good many foreigners as 
rather queer. I think it would almost seem to them as though the 
cart had been put in front of the horse. For logically, I suppose, 
the gospel should come before the rules that rise out of it—the 
“sepleerteg of religion before its morality: And foreigners, who 
are more logical than we, see that at once. But the English have 


nearly always been suspicious of what they regard as high 


falutin’ preaching and religious theory: they want to see a man 
_Keepi ‘che ten commandments before they will allow him to 
falkaboutthem 3 . 

__Isn’t that rather brought out by the next passage about the 


clever bustling priests who kept leaving their parishes and run- 
ning up to London to sing chants for people’s souls? 


Wel oghte a preest’ensample for to yive 
By his clennesse how that his sheepe’ sholde lyve. 


I don’t suppose really that the chantry priests were just money- 
seekers, as Chaucer suggests, but quite obviously the English- 
man’s reaction to their rather mysterious activities was—‘Come 


_off it—why don’t you sit in your own parish and set your flock a 


good example’. And I suggest that in that passage we have got a 


clue to why there was a Reformation in England. The English- 


man missed all the poetry and the beauty and idealism of the old 
Roman Catholic Church because he was too busy saying, “Yes, 
but how does this square with practice?’ He was always protesting 
against what he couldn’t understand and telling his teachers 
to get down to what he called brass tacks. 


It seems-to me—and thousands of other people have noticed 
it too—that as a nation we have got an innate distrust of ideas: 
we are always asking for what we call hard facts, When that 
brilliant Irish philosopher, Bishop Berkeley, explained that 
matter only existed in the mind of the person who imagined it, 
Dr. Johnson refuted him by kicking a large boulder in order to 
prove that matter did exist. And I don’t think Dr. Johnson, of all 
the English things he did, ever did a more English one—even 
though it must seem to philosophers rather a silly way of con- 


futing an argument. Somebody else—it was one of our own 


northerners, Dr. Creighton—once said that the Englishman 
not only has no ideas, but that he hates an idea when he sees one. 


I think that is more or less true. I would only qualify it by saying 


that when he does come to accept an idea (te generally gets it 
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-ing the fatherless and widows, 
_and showing a kind and cheer- 


are to win our hearts, must be 


_ we love him because he is good-~ 


Perhaps, though, that is rather unfair. 


> '* But let us go back'to our parson. We fave seen that he must 


yractise what he preaches, and that the’more he practises and the 


_ ‘less he preaches, the better his parishioners will like him. He 


must be what the English call a good man—and he is more 
__ likely, I think, to be thought so if he is also a simple man: we 
~ have a feeling as a nation that if a man is too clever he perhaps 
isn’t honest (which explains why we are rather apt to confuse 
stupidity and honesty and to assume that a stupid man must 
necessarily be honest). Anyway our parson musn’t be too clever, 
or we shall never be able to respect him. Perhaps one can only 
_ speak for oneself, but I know that if I was in trouble and prantc 
» to consult a parson I wouldn’t 

go to a clever theologian or a 
great preacher; I should seek 
_Out ‘one of, those humble and 
- simple men who exist in all our 
‘churches and who spend their 
‘time in relieving the poor, visit- 


. ful face wherever they go with- 
-Out being able very easily to 
find words to explain why they 
do it: 


.... « Christes loore, Al his 
Apostles twelve, 

He taughte, but first he folwed 
it hym.selve. 


. Our parsons, in fact, if they 


-subject to the same struggles 
-and_ daily trials as ourselves— 
_more constant and Christian in ° 
“overcoming them—but claim- 
‘ing no exemption by virtue of ~ 
‘superior inspiration. And that 
“is true of all our English 
-creeds and denominations. 
-Just as in our law it used to 
_be the theory that there was no 
exemption for officials, how- 
‘ever high and mighty, from 
‘the ordinary law of the land, 
‘so -in our religion we could 
‘never admit that our priests. . 
chad any superhuman. right. 
-When they. claimed. it, we. 
_chopped their heads off, as we 
‘did Archbishop Laud’s; or in 
more modern days, more 
simply but quite as effectively, 
stayed away from their 
churches. 

One immortal parson towers 
shove his peers in our English 
literature—the great epic figure 
of Parson Adams. And “in 
drawing him as he did, Pies 
Fielding showed how ‘well he 
knew his England. We laugh _ 
“at Adams and we love him: 


and brave and true- to~ his 
Master’s commarids:and: pure. - 
in heart, but we shouldn’t loye 
“him so much if we couldn’t . 
laugh at him—at his little “s 
‘vanities, his” ridiculous mis- : 
‘haps, his childish ignorance’ of thé ona: For, if it was not ‘for 


- ‘these, we should feel him to be too much above us, and. then, 


‘being English, we should begin to resent him and to feel that 
‘he was altogether too good for the likes of us. So it rather helps 
‘our admiration of his virtues when he gets rolled over in 
‘Squarson Trulliber’s pig sty, or finds himself so innocently 
‘but unfortunately in a lady’s bedroom; we can have a good laugh 
at him and then help him up with a friendly ‘Well done, old 
‘chap’. And it really does enormously add to our love of him that 
‘the sk fellow should be such a child as to. believe that an inn- 
‘keeper would accept a sack full of his dull, honest sermons as a 
-payment for the bill. We like the heart of. gold to be there, but 
we like to see it clothed in:the same common clay as our own, 
‘Parsons’, says the writer of a seventeenth-century letter I came 
across the other day, ‘are silly:animals in the eee of 
their own affairs’. We expect them to be: © 

- I suppose that is also. why. we like our English parsons to 
enjoy their victuals and take a healthy, red-faced kind of delight 


in the world-about them. We have never really liked ascetics - 


in England. Thé-saint’s horse-hair shirt and. Mr. Chadband’s 
‘unctuous whine are too professional for us: they make us feel 
uncomfortable, like playing tennis with someone whose tech- 
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nique is too smart rss us, The jelly. parser!” in Ma 
‘Reynard the Fox’ who - 
.. . kept no Lent to make him meagre, at oe BE 
_ He loved his God,’ himself and : man, 2 "7. alah 
He never said, ‘Life’s s wretched | span; meat gees) Li 4 
This wicked: world’, sin any setmon.” = ~-- -? ©: 
This body that we feed the worm on, ~~ 
To him, was jovial stuff that thrilled—~ 


we take to instinctively. And certainly the parsons who este 
out in our literature (which is after all the echo of what we like) 
show a remarkable liking for good fare—within, of course, 
Christian moderation. Parson Adams was never happier than 
over a bowl of ees nee a pipe. Or, if you prefer to turn from 
literature to life, listen to naval 
_ chaplain Henry Teonge de- 
scribing his meals in his ee 
lightful diary: - _ z 
This day. our “nowle Captain 
feasted the officers-of his small 
x squadron with . four .dishes . of - 
_ Meat, .viz., four excellent hens 
‘anda piece of pork boiled ina 


aes 22022" at ee 


- -and turnips; a piece of beef of 
. eight ribs, well seasoned 
roasted; and_a couple of very fat 


’ shore. His liquors: were. answer- 
able, viz.,- Canary, She Try, 
~ Rhenish, Claret, ~ 


sort; and punch like ditch-water; 
with which we conclude the day © 
and week in drinking to the King 
and all that we love; while the 
wind blows fair. 


It sounds greedy, but we have 
a sort of sneaking feeling that © 
there would be something 


take such a wholesome delight 
in the food we all have to take 
and which we were given the 


mortals, not angels, we argue, 
_-- and we can’t be anything else - 
without being false to -our- 
~ selves.-Certainly: we all feel a 
-certain kindliness to good 
honest Parson Woodforde 
when, after a substantial — 
’ Christmas dinner, he enters in 
his diary the simple record of 
a troubled. night: “Mince. pie 
rose oft’. 
Please don’t think all this 
lacking in reverence for what _ 
at its best is the noblest calling — 


to show how in that calling as - 
in others something English: ~ 
- - will out. We live-in a cold — 
‘damp northern island, where — 
to be happy one has to be well — 
* ‘clothed and well fed; and since ~ 
_ happiness is requisite to godli- - 
“ness (for how can one make. 
"others happy, if: one isn’t 
-_ merry. ‘oneself?), it isn’t really — 
"unreasonable to” expect our 


‘parsons to ‘like eoee ford. y mind my belly very” studiously’, 
‘said the greatest of English moralists, ‘for I look upon it that he 
‘who will not mind his belly will scarcely mind anything else*., 
“That’s sound sense, and to an Englishman, theology as well! ° 


May I take one other trait of our English parson as Chauneyes 
draws him: Wide was his parish, we are told, with houses- far 
asunder; but though-wide here means-only a few heavy English - 


«miles, it was wide enough for him. No need for him to go 
-gadding for change or preferment to London and Saint Paul’s;- _ % 
‘here was his little world and empire, his work, his life, his! 4) 
‘everything, and here he would stay till his body was laid to — 
earth in the shadow of the little grey church he loved and served 


‘so well. In short, he was a provincial—and that again isa very 


‘English thing to be. It has always been one of our distinguis Ay 
‘characteristics, that when others are concerned with world-wide 
movements or eternal ideas, we always keep harping back to the © 


parish pump. Even today, when we govern a third of the world, | 
our political contests are generally decided by some small 


‘parochial matter that we feel really concerns us. It is a sien bata) 4 


of our strength and our weakness. For though we have very 
little ability for making grandiose, imperial schemes, we are un= 
commonly good, I think, at dealing with minor pia ned eee 


- dish; a gigget of excellent mutton — 


~~. ‘green geese; last of all a great 
Cheshire: cheese; a-rare feast.at 


White wine, — 
Cider, Ale, Beer, all of the best ~ 


wrong with the manifhe didn’t ~ — ‘ 


happiness to enjoy; we are — 


in the world; but I am trying — . 


Our parson 
must be like us 
in that respect. 
He must stay 
at home and 
cultivate his 


or we-shall not 
feel he is one 
ofourselves. As 
Dr. Johnson 
said, a good 
parson is the 
father of a 
larger family 
than he is-able 
to maintain, 
and he has no 
time to spare, 
if -he“is worth 
his salt, on any- 
thing outside 
his parish. So 
we see. him 
visiting his 
flock, ‘in houses 
far asunder’, 
talking — parish 
gossip with the 
sick and aged, 
organising local 
bazaars and 
charities, at- 
tending socials 
und institutes, or in older times beating the parish bounds and 
‘presiding at church wakes. I like to think of him so—as familiar 
-a figure in our-English countryside as the cows in the fields or 
his own-church spire. I always think one can learn more of 
people by studying them at their best rather than at their worst; 
it isthe only way one can get inside them. And perhaps the best 
‘example of what an English provincial parson can and should be 
‘is to. be found in the life of George Herbert. He was a man who 
might have had everything the world could offer: a brilliant 
‘scholar, a wit, a poet and allied to the greatest and most influ- 
ential families in the land. He chosé instead to be a humble 
-parish priest. When he entered upon his duties, he said to his 
-wife—who was aswell born and as delicately nurtured as. he: 


*You are now a minister’s wife, and must now so far forget your 
father’s house, as not to claim a precedence of any of your parish- 
‘joners; for you are to know that a priest’s wife can challenge no pre- 
‘cedence or place but that which she purchases by her obliging 
humility; and I'am sure places so purchased do best become them’. 


‘As for himself, he held it was his duty to labour to be like his 
‘Saviour by making humility lovely-in the eyes of men and by 
following His-merciful and meek example. For years he was the 
focus of all.religion, charity and human culture in a tiny parish 
-of a few-hundred rustic souls, its parson, doctor, comforter and 
inspiration.. If.he had not been a great poet, we should never 
have heard of him. As it is, the meadows of Bemerton where he 


George Herbert 


‘From the frontispiece to ‘The Temple’ 


‘once lived and worked are hallowed ground. Yet there have been ° 


‘hundreds of other English priests and parsons and ministers of 
‘all dénominations who have been content to.do their work after 

' this homely *model, unknown to all but a few (to whom they 
‘stood for all that was best in life). “And some there be, which 
have no memorial, who’ are perished-as though they had<never 
been, and are become.as though they had never. been born, and 
their children after them. But these were merciful men, whose 
righteousness hath not been forgotten’. ye ‘ 
There is, I think, another trait in the character of our English 
parsons that foreigners have sometimés noticed, a certain belli- 

" ‘eosity that has naturally struck them as rather out of place in the 
‘ministers of a peaceful religion. I don’t mean their tendency to 
claim diyine assistance whenever their country happens to be at 
war, for that is an attribute by no means confined to England: 
in that particular,as Dryden said, the priests of all religions are 
the same, and of all countries too. But there has always been a 
tendency among our English spiritual pastors and masters to 
regard fighting as a good thing in itself—something actually to 
be advocated, so long as it be on the Lord’s side. Probably our 
favourite hymn is ‘Fight the good fight with all thy might’, and 
certainly for long the nati psalm par excellence was the oné 
which began ‘Let God arise and let His enemies be scattered’, 
.. And here I am not certain that-we are not, in our quest for 
the parson, stumbling on one of the central bastions of the 
English character—its rough and fighting good humour. We 
love peace, but we also love fighting; and when we fight, we 
do so for the fun of the thing, and not because we feel any 
particular hatred. And once we havé finished fighting, we are 
usually ready to make it up and be friends. I think that is perhaps 
why the last war and the eer peace have so bewildered and 
embittered such a lot of English people. For neither was really 
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conducted in an entirely English way. Out in France (whatever 
the feeling was in England) one was struck so much by the 
complete absence of any hatred among our troops; true to the 
old tradition of England, they at least felt no malice towards 
their foe. But after the first fine careless rapture—those early 
days when young Julian Grenfell could write: 
And he is dead who will not fight, 
And who dies fighting has increase, 


there was no joy in fighting—in such a war of mud and poison 
and mass chemical slaughter, there could be none for any true 


“fighting men. And the peace seemed almost worse to many of 
“us. On the Rhine the English private soldier at once fraternised. 


with the enemy in the traditional fashion: but those who made 
the peace seemed to many to have forgotten what it was to be 
English. When ‘an Englishman has knocked down’ a bully, it 
has never been his practice to sit on his head lest he should 
get up again: it may be wise and prudential to do so—the 
wisdom of ‘safety first’—but the old English way was to offer 
one’s hand. And I am_not certain it wasn’t really the best way 
to ensure peace for the future—even though to a coward it 
might not seem very safe. 

Anyway that was the old custom of England and part of our 
English ‘morality such as“we liked our parsons to preach; hit 
hard and straight if you like, but never hit a man when he’s 
down, ‘and always be’ ready to be friends. Fhe gentleness that 
comes out of strength, in fact—the old native good humour of 
England. It was of this that Lord Clarendon was thinking when 
after the bitterness of the Civil War he urged Parliament to 
restore to England ‘its primitive temper and integrity, its old 
good manners, its old good humour and its old good nature— 
a vertue’, he said, ‘so peculiar to you that it can be translated 
into no other language, hardly practised by any other people’. 

One more word of our English parson. His appeal at its most 
effective has always been to our hearts and not to our heads. 
That is very English: we have never been an intellectual people, 
but we have always had very strong feelings. I .remember 
reading the other day a very wise remark in a review by Mr. 
Harold Nicolson to the effect that there was some danger today 
that the English were substituting thinking for feeling and that 
this was unfortunate because the Englishman’s feelings were 
nearly always sound, while his thoughts were nearly always 
ridiculous. : 
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By SIR FREDERIC KENYON 
Broadcast by Sir Frederic Kenyon, late Director and Principal Librarian o* the British Museum, on the evening of November 7 


HIS afternoon His Majesty the King,. accompanied 
by Her Majesty the Queen, opened the new building 
of the National Central Library. It stands in Malet 
Place, immediately to the north of the future home of 
the University of London, adjoining the new headquarters of 
the Library Association. It forms an integral part of the great 
educational quarter of Bloomsbury, which extends from 
University College to the British Museum. It is the crowning 
gift to the Public Library system of the nation of that great 
body of public benefactors, the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees. 

It is possible 
that not everybody 
understands what 
the National Cen- 
tral Library is. 
May I briefly ex- 
plain it? The Pub- 
lic Library system 
was founded by 
the first Public 
Libraries Act in 
1850, and between 
that date and 1926 
five hundred and 
thirty-nine Public 
Library Authori- 
ties were brought 
into existence, 
largely through 
the gifts, amount- 
ing to not much 
less than two mil- 
lion pounds, of 
Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie. For the 
first sixty-five 
years these were 
entirely municipal 
bodies, but be- 
tween 1915 and 
1925 the system 
was extended to 
rural areas, and 
County Libraries 
were instituted in 
nearly every 
county, so that it 
may now be said 
that almost every inhabitant of the United Kingdom lives in an 
area for which some sort of Public Library Authority exists. 
That is a great achievement, of which the country may be 
proud, and for which it owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Carnegie and his Trustees. 

All these authorities, however, are independent and autono- 
mous bodies, and until quite recently little or no attempt at 
co-operation or co-ordination had been made. Indeed, each 
authority rather prided itself on its independence, and regarded 
its duties as confined to its own ratepayers. There were those, 
however, who realised that ‘efficiency and economy could be 
greatly promoted by wise co-operation. Few Public Libraries 
could buy the expensive books needed by advanced scholars, 
and books might lie unused on the shelves of libraries which 
were sorely needed by students in other areas. This could 
only be remedied by loans between libraries, which would 
enable every book to do the maximum amount of service at 
the minimum of cost. A Central Library to organise such a 
service was recommended by Professor Adams, in an important 
report to the Carnegie Trustees in 1915, and again by the Adult 
Education Committee in 1919; but the final impetus was 
given by a Departmental Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion, which reported in 1927. The gist of this Committee’s 
report was that the Public Libraries of the country should be 
converted into a truly national system, first by the formation 


— 


The new home of the National Central Library 


of regional areas, in which libraries should be grouped for the 
purpose of mutual loans round a great library, such as the 
Birmingham Public Library, or the National Library of 
Wales, and secondly by the institution of a National Cen- 
tral Library, to which all could look for information and 
assistance. 

The germ of such a library already existed in the Central 
Library for Students, founded in 1916 by Dr. Albert Mans- 
bridge to supply books to the classes of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association and University Tutorial system. It had 

already entered 
into relations 
with the Public 
Libraries for the 
loan of books to 
students of all 
kinds, and in con- 
sequence of the 
Committee’s re- 
port it was con- 
verted in 1930, 
with the sanction 
and assistance of 
Parliament, into 
the National Cen- 
tral Library. It 
now has a stock of 
about 100,000 vol- 
umes of its own; 
but its great 
strength lies in 
the relations which 
it has established 
with over a hun- 
dred libraries— 
mostly of a spe-~ 
cialist character, 
such as the Sci- 
ence Library or 
. the Society of An- 
tiquaries — where- 
by the books of 
such libraries can 
be drawn on for 
loans to students 
through the Cen- 
tral Library. This 
places at the dis- 
posal of the 
Library over five million volumes, which thereby can be sent 
where they are needed by serious students. 

To make this effective, a great series of catalogues is neces- 
sary, so that it may be known at once where a copy of any 
given book is to be found; and on the preparation of such 
catalogues the Central Library is engaged, with the assistance 
of a Government grant. For all this work an enlarged home 
was necessary, and this has been provided by the generosity of ° 
the Carnegie Trustees. Henceforward, as the Library increases 
its strength, it should be possible for every student to have 
access to the books of which he has need. 

One word in conclusion. If you want a book (not fiction, 
but a book for serious study), apply first to your local library 
—municipal if you are in a town, county if you are in a rural 
area, or your university library if you are a member of a 
university. If they have not got it, ask them to try to borrow 
it through the Regional Bureau of your district, if there is one. 
There are Regional Bureaux now for the Northern counties at 
Newcastle, for the West Midlands at Birmingham, for Wales 
at Aberystwyth, for South-East England at the National 
Central Library itself, and for Cornwall at Truro. If you are 


not in any of these areas, or if the Regional Bureau cannot ee 
help you, ask them to try the Central Library (which they will 


probably have done already). Then, if the book is obtainable, 
you will get it. beng 3 a aren *: 75; fast) 
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- Eras SINCE es 22, when President Baocevelt brosdcnae 
his ‘announcement of a monetary policy, economists, bankers 
*s and ‘business men have been discussing what, if anything, the 

a President’s statement really amounted to. In summary, his 

_ declared objects are as follows—and it is worth remembering 
%. _ that as long ago as July 5 he put forward the same objects in 
his famous. and upsetting statement to the world conference. 
President Roosevelt says: 

First, that he desires to restore the genceal price level in. te 
_ United ‘States to a level which will make it possible for debtors 
_ to pay their debts. He says in ‘effect 1 to a farmer—If you bor- — 
___-rowed one hundred dollars in 1927.and if.at that time a hundred. 
4 _ dollars would purchase 109 bushels of wheat, you were entitled 

i -to hope that if the loan. was for, say, seven years, by growing 

_ roo bushels of wheat in 1933 and selling it in 1934 you would 

receive roo dollars with which to repay. your debt. Actually, 
it would be necessary for you today to grow and sell about 130 
> bushels of wheat in order to repay your debt. It is therefore 
- my policy to lower the value of the dollar in terms of com- 
=a ‘modities, that is to say raise prices and so permit debtors to . 
4 = OSs oad enough money to pay their debts. 

Secondly, until I have succeeded in raising prices, continues 
Roosevelt, I cannot commit myself to fixing the value of the. 

dollar in terms of commodities, for if I did so my freedom of 
_ action would be lost. 

Ph Thirdly, I do not propose - to. ccheapen dollars—that is, ‘make 
is “them less valuable in terms of commodities by the crude 
‘ process of printing a great number of dollar notes: that would 
ie be naked inflation. To quote Roosevelt’s own words, he said: 
=e: “Sound currency will accompany the rise of American com 


Bg Ra _ modity ices’: 
ce - Four when I have got prices up to. the level required to” 
* = ynkresze the debt situation I shall then so.act—and here again 
; uote from Roosevelt’s speech—‘ as to establish and maintain 
ollar which will not change its purchasing and debt-paying 
be aoe during the succeeding generation’. 
I think I have fairly stated the President’s obj jects, but now we 
come to the most important point of all. How is he going to try 
Rs: to achieve his purpose? I do not think any large body of respon- 
re 
sible economic opinion would « criticise Roosevelt’s general desire 
____ to'bring about a rise in prices. It is indeed the declared policy of 
the British Government to aid and,abet—so far as may be prac- 
____ticable (don’t forget those words)—such a rise in the price of 
B: _ primary products. But when we come to the question of ‘how’ 
this is to be done I must report that there is a ‘sharp difference ~ 
_of opinion between President Roosevelt and orthodox financial » 
: and economic authorities:‘The President’s method, which he has 
___ already put into force, is that the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
_ poration, » -which is a Government organisation equipped with 
__ .immence financial resources, shall buy gold. Up to October 28 
7. he confined his operations to purchasing gold mined in America, 
ec which is a very small proportion of the total amount of gold 
mined in the world. It is extremely difficult to see how that 
--action—the purchase even at increased dollar prices of gold 


Begs? -mined in the States—could permanently have any effect on the 

- American internal price level. I say permanently, because when 
an American opens his newspaper and sees that day by day 
more of his paper dollars are being paid by the Government for. 
‘ -.: an ounce of gold this may. well leave on his mind the impres- 


i _. sion that the dollar is depreciating and that he had better spend 
s. some of his dollars in buying food, houses, motor-cars or other 
> solid articles, and an outbreak of such buying would, of course, 
ie raise prices. But whether such a rise in prices would be more 


yi than transitory seems doubtful. According to orthodox theory 
ye a genuine rise in prices only takes place when the public de- 
__- manding more goods has the money with which to satisfy that 

, and uses the money for that purpose. There is ample 


demand, 
currency and credit in the States and the problem seems to be 
to get people to use it. This is a question of confidence in the 
- future, of making people believe that enterprise will be profit- 
able. I was discussing this matter with a well-known American 
- economist, and he put it to me like this: ‘Speculation can be 
7 * started by making people frightened or hopeful, but speculation 
based on fear does, not lead on to confidence’. He added, ‘On 
By: peenpetic ete I can tear this plan to pieces, but all the same 
rs all comes out in the 
at ing is going to be pretty severe—the 
resources of my country, energy of our people and 
‘political ty of the President, will be factors which 
ensure that we shall be a better pepanaed and more prosper- 
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_ By Commander STEPHEN KING-HALL ae 


A WORD ABOUT TURKEY. 
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ous nation as a result of this. great experiment. Moreover’, ve 3 


added, ‘our’ ‘prosperity will be based on firmer foundations than 

it has been in the post-War years’. I think there is something i in 
what he said, but in the meanwhile I also feel that in certain — 
circumstances we Europeans may have our work cut out to es-, 


cape slipping into the mangling machine. The ‘certain circum=— 
' Stances’ to which I have just referred are likely to arise when — 


President Roosevelt carries out his expressed intention of pur- 
chasing gold in the world market. I shall be surprised if there is 
not more to say on this next week. Meanwhile watch the value of 
the dollar on the foreign exchanges. The dollar rate on London 

efore the President’s announcement was ‘$4.53 to the £. During 
the week it moved to the region of $4.75. I mention this because 
the fall in the dollar seems to have helped to maintain the value 
of the franc. When the Daladier Ministry fell because the Cham- 
ber would not accept his proposals of economies and taxation 


for the balancing of the Budget, Daladier had told the Chamber 


that there were already signs of a lack of confidence in the franc 
leading to withdrawals of gold from France. We must perhaps 
make due allowance for the Prime Minister’s natural desire to 
make the Deputies’ flesh creep, because in fact the withdrawals 
were not very large: still if there was anything in his warning, one 
would have expected confidence in the franc to have still further 


weakened after the fall of the Ministry. That it did not do so 


may well have been due to a greater lack of confidence in the 
dollar. So does a fall at that end of the see-saw of international 
confidence on which the dollar is sitting, cause a rise at the end 
where the franc is sitting on its gold. 


Where is the £ sterling? I should say it is somewhere in the 


uxidie trying to keep the whole outfit stable. 


Turkey 


The occasion is the tenth anniversary 
of the Republic, which was celebrated a little over a week ago 
with anational holiday of three days. During the last ten years the 


' economic policy of the Republic has been a blend of state control 


and private enterprise which seems to have satisfied the national 
requirements of the Turks in a singularly happy manner. They 
have a Ministry of Economy which lays down the general policy 
for trade and industry. In pre-War days Turkey was the happy 


_hunting ground of the foreign concessionary, good, bad, and very 
- bad. I remember travelling on a railway in Turkey which had so 
“many curves to the kilometre that_it was surprising one ever 


made any forward progress at all. The explanation given to me 
was that it had been built by.a foreign contractor who had been 
. well 
. .»-«-peculiar,.and not likely to satisfy a strict firm of auditors. 
The old Turkish Empire was heavily in debt to foreign bond- 


~ holders, and: was not in control of its customs duties. All this 
-is now. changed. Though: the most heavily defeated of the 
-ex-enemy Powers, Turkey has enjoyed a veritable renaissance. 


The Budgets have been balanced; there is no unemployment; 
foreign control has been eliminated. The number of factories 
has risen from 130 to 2,200, and a considerable programme of 
public works in the form of 1,800 kilometres of railway, schools, 
roads and so forth has been successfully financed from Turkish 
resources and carried into effect. Up to 1930 Turkey had never 


-had a favourable trade balance, in 1932 she enjoyed one of 
16 million Turkish pounds. One of the most interesting of all 


the effects of the Turkish renaissance—and it has had important 
economic influences upon the structure of Turkish society— 


_ has been the emancipation of women. The veil has disappeared, 
_and women now take a full part in the national life as magis- 


trates, accountants, Government officials, and members of the 
‘Whilst thinking about economic conditions in the 
Middle East I came across the following snippet of information 
in the current issue of the International Labour Review. In Persia 
a representative of the International Labour office visited a 
carpct factory, and noted thatnine men and a foreman engaged in 
making a superfine carpet which would cost £500, and would 
take 900 days to complete, were being paid at the rate of about 
two to three rials‘a day for the men and five rials for the foremen. 


A rial is equal to about 20 Swiss centimes or, say, something in 


the region of 3d. So I suppose these carpetmakers are getting 
about 6d. or 9d. a day. There is no particular moral to that 
story, because, as you can work out for yourself, most of the cost 
of the carpet is labour costs, and it is simply mentioned as 
advance notice of the fact that your reporter is looking into 
material concerning economic conditions in the East, for of all 
the changes of this changing world the industrialisation of the 
East is one of the most remarkable. 
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Science.and Health — 


By JULIAN HUXLEY 


EOPLE are very prone to take things for granted in 
matters of health, both in regard to the treatment of 
disease and the day-to-day business of keeping well; 
and so you sometimes find a tendency to grumble at 
what science has not done in this supremely important field, 
instead of being thankful for what it has done. And what it 
has done already is something pretty revolutionary. Let me 
remind you of some of its achievements. 

Before the nineteenth century there were no anzsthetics. 
With the progress of chemtistry, chloroform was discovered, 
and other anzsthetics such as ether, laughing gas and so on. 
Their general introduction into surgical practice was un- 
doubtedly one of the biggest steps taken in the world’s history 
to alleviate 
human suffer- 
ing. Later on 
came thelocal 
anesthetics 
like cocaine 
and its rela- 
tives, -which 
have done so 
much to. rob 
a visit to the 
dentist of its 
terrors,and at 
the moment 
research is 
busy with a 
whole new 
batch of 
anesthetic 
substances, 
which seem 
destined to 
rob anezsthe- 
sia of some of 
its present 
minor dis- 
comforts and 
disadvan- 
tages, and 
make «major 
operations a 
less serious 
business. ' 

But anezs- 
thetics are no 
good if opera- 
tions are dan- 
gerous for 
other reasons: toy ike oer 
and people often forget how intensely dangerous they were, right 
up to the middle of last century. With the huge increase in popula- 
tion, the growth of big towns and big hospitals, new possibilities 
were opened to those enemies of the human race—germs. And as 
a result infection and suppuration spread through hospitals like 
wildfire. The reason for the terrible state of affairs was merely 
ignorance. Nobody knew what the enemy was. Germs had not 
been ‘discovered. ‘It remained *for the great French scientist 
Pasteur to prove their existence and to show that there was no 
such thing as their spontaneous generation, and then for the great 
English ‘scientist and doctor, Lord‘ Lister, -to apply Pasteur’s 


“ideas in medicine. As a result of this new knowledge and ‘the 


technique which has grown out of it, there is today less danger 
~of infection‘ as the result ofan operation than there is from 
the little accidents’ of normal’ existence.* < Sst. greg 
©“ Treatment} too, has’ been completely revolutionised. Gone 


‘are the days of bleeding’as the universal remedy for all ills: gone 


too those when ‘a bottle of medicine’ was all that medical science 
had to offer to the patient. Light treatment, special injections 
for all kinds of conditions, scientific dieting, remedial exercisés 
based on scientific knowledge, prescriptions of ductless gland 
extracts and vitamins—these are some of the modern methods 
of treatment that simply were not available half a century ago. 
Let me give one example of the advances in treatment which 
science Has made possible. I went round some of the wards 
of the London Hospital, that gigantic institution with nearly 
a thousand beds, in company with the director of its Research 
Unit—or Medical Unit, as it is officially called. One of the wards 
I visited was for patients on special diets, which included, of 
course, sufferers from diabetes. One child of eight had come in 
- on the Friday with hardly any flesh on his bones, and in a state 
verging on coma—the normal state of diabetic patients when 


Sunlight treatment at tke Woolwich Welfare Centre 


the disease reaches a certain stage of seriousness. By Monday 
he was cheerful and active in his mind, and had put on nine 
pounds—nine pounds in three days! This sort of spectacular 
result is being achieved all the time with diabetics. The possi- 
bility of its achievement is due entirely to the patient researches 
of physiological science which showed that diabetes was: due 
to a disorder of the pancreas; and culminated ‘in the discovery 
of insulin, the active chemical substance produced by the gland, 
which can be made from the pancreas of animals and used 


to remedy the patients’ own deficiencies. - A Atak 
This brings me on.to.another question—what research is do- 
ing now to help us towards better health, and I might as well go 
on with the London Hospital and. its: Medical Unit. These re- 
rs Log) TLE® NF: egearch . Uanits 
are now a fea- 
tureof many 
- big hospitals. 
The men 
working in 
them take 
_ their share_of 
looking. after 
the patientsin 
the wards, but 
otherwise de- 


‘time to lab- 
oratory re- 
searchinstead 
of teaching or 
private prac- 
tice. The aim, 
of course, is to 
have as much 
scientific re- 
search as pos~ 
sible going on 
in close rela- 
tion with the 
day-to-day 
needs of prac- 
tical medi- 
cine. There is 
generally also 
a clinical 
laboratory 
attached to a 
hospital, in 
which are 
made all the 
laborious rou- 
tine tests and 
‘analyses (themselves made possible by past achievements of 
science) which are needed for proper diagnosis and treatment— 

-chemical and biological analysis of blood and urine, tests for the 
presence of bacteria, and so on. Here, too, research is generally 

“going on, and when a full-time regular research unit exists too, 
a fruitful liaison can be achieved. 

But I want to speak also of the work that is going on in labora- 
tories—pure science, remote from hospitals and patients, and 
“yet with a bearing on our health. I will give you one excellent 
“example of the way in which pure research, which at first sight 
‘seems altogether useless and impractical, may link up with ex- 
‘tremely practical results. When I have occasion to go to Cam- 
“bridge, I generally try to pay a visit to the Strangeways Research 
«Laboratory to see what new results my various friends there are 
‘getting: ‘The Laboratory in its present enlarged state is a_me- 
*morial to Dr. Strangeways, who for some years carried out there” 


By courtesy of Messrs. Watson and Sons, Ltd. 


-his pioneer work on tissue culture—that is to say, the cultivation — 


of fragments of living tissue outside the body. 

At the Strangeways, there has been developed a rather new 
line—of cultivating the early rudiments of single organs taken 
out of aoe chicks and seeing what will ery te to them. The 
have, it is found, an extraordinary power of carrying on wi 
their development on their own. For instance, the fragment of 


tissue in the centre of the thigh-region of a very young chick © 
embryo will not only turn into cartilage and then into bone just * 


~ 
3 
* 


as it would have if left in its natural place, but will turn quite 


definitely into a thigh-bone. This suggested studying the 


machinery of bone-formation, by altering the chemical com- 
position of the fluid in which such fragments were kept. This 
was done in conjunction with a research worker at the Lister In= — 


stitute in Chelsea. And, to cut-a long story short, the experi- ‘. 


ments have helped us to understand the means by which lit 


vote their - 
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: of birth-control: some real control over the 
_ mysterious phenomena of growth—these are - 
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_and phosphorus are built up into normal bone, and thisin turn 


has thrown light on the widespread disease, rickets (from some 
degree of which over half the infants of this country are in all 
probability at this moment suffering), and on the whole question 
of how to promote full health and growth by means of extra 
vitamins. 

Then let me give an example of research which is still largely 
in the phase of pure science—the work which is going on all over 
the world in laboratories of physiology, chemistry, zoology, and 
in clinical wards too, on that extraordinary organ the pituitary 
gland. We cannot yet see just where all this work is going to help 


Radium being taken from the special lead-lined safe in which it is 


kept at Mt. Vernon, and transferred to a small lead-lined carrier 


By courtesy of the Mt. Vernon Hospital, Hampstead 


in relation to human health; but for anyone with any imagi-: 
nation at all the possibilities opened up by it are almost awe-in- 
spiring. The human pituitary is quite a small organ, about the size’ 


of a hazel-nut, attached to the base of the brain. It is found in all 
backboned animals, and develops in a very queer way-out.of 


two parts, one an ingrowth from the roof:of the mouth, the’ 


other a downgrowth from the floor:of the brain.: - - 
Most ductless glands seem to have one or two functions only: 


but as research continues, the pituitary is being revealed as a’ 
kind of master-gland,- with a quite’ extraordinary number of 


activities to its credit: With the aid of one or 
other of the various chemical substances which 
it secretes, it looks after growth; it helps the 
muscles of the womb to contract in-childbirth; 
it regulates the amount of water in the body; it 
stimulates the thyroid gland to full growth and 
normal activity; it is a sort of opposite number 
to the pancreas in regulating the storage and 
utilisation of foodstuffs; it is responsible for the 
rate at which the sex-organs come to maturity, 
and it controls the growth and liberation of 
eggs from the ovary in accordance witha regu- 
lar cycle; it is also responsible in some way for 
the maintenance of the sex instincts, and, it 
seems, for the onset of old age and senility. 

In perhaps a quarter of a century this work 
will be bearing its fruits. We cannot be sure 
exactly what they will be; but they are bound 
to be important: a more active old age, and 
perhaps an extension of the average span of 
life: better treatment for diabetes and other 
diseases concerned with the way our bodies 
utilise food: wholly new and improved methods 


just a few of the ways in which we can be 

pretty sure that these researches on a single. 
gland are going to link up with the health of 

our children and grandchildren. 

Then I suppose you will expect me to say 
something about cancer—and quite rightly, 
too, since cancer is in many ways the most 
sinister disease. The results of cancer research have not 
yet discovered the fundamental cause of cancer, or given us a 
universal cure. None the less, they have led to real advances. 
To take only the last quarter of a century, we have in that time 
seen the experimental production of cancer by means of various 
substances, of which tar is the best investigated. This has led 
on to further studies; which have shown that only certain of the 
substances derived from tar will produce cancer, and that these 
are all of the same general chemical structure. 

Then a quite different line of advance is due to the German 
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scientist Warburg, who showed that cancer cells have a different 
chemical behaviour from ordinary cells in respect of that most 
fundamental process of life, respiration. In getting the energy 
for their vital processes, they are much more independent of 
oxygen than are’normal cells. This explains a number of the 
characteristics of cancer cells, such as their ability to grow and 
penetrate into other tissues. 


Finally, there is the discovery, first made in America, of the 
fact that certain malignant tumours of fowls could be propa- 
gated in other fowls, not merely by grafting a bit of them, but 
by means of the clear fluid, entirely free of cells, which comes 
through when a chopped-up mass of tumour is passed through 
a filter fine enough to stop the passage of all visible particles. 
This had led to the belief that in these tumours at least, and 
perhaps in all, some sort of active living agent, like a virus, is 
the true cause of the diseased condition. There remain many 
difficulties in this view; but.at any rate we have a fundamental 
new fact. And quite recently two of the new lines of work have 
been linked up by the discovery that malignant growths can be 
experimentally produced in fowls by tar, and that in some cases 
at least these contain the active cancer-producing agent which 
can be filtered off. So at the moment, you see, the cancer prob- 
lem is rather like the situation halfway through a detective story 
—a number of exciting and obviously important clues have 
comeé.to light,.they are being eagerly followed up—both by the 
official detectives,-so to speak, working in cancer research 
laboratories, and’ by the unofficial sleuths in biological and 
chemical laboratories—and we feel that the climax of the plot 
cannot be too far delayed, even if we are still unable to spot the 
murderer. Meanwhile, don’t let us forget that on the purely cura- 
tive side, thanks to radium, improved diagnosis, better surgical 
technique, and so on, the percentage of cases which can be 
cured has gone up quite considerably: There is one proviso: 
that they should ask medical advice as early as possible. Half 
the tragedies of cancer occur because sufferers put off consulting 
a doctor until too late. 

- The filterable tumours of birds link up with another very 
fascinating line of research which of late years has been getting 
more and more important—research on viruses and virus 
disease. Every one knows that in the middle of last century 
it was discovered that many diseases owe their origin to the 
visible living creatures called bacteria which invade the body 
and prey upon and poison the tissues. Tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever and diphtheria are three well-known diseases caused by 
bacteria.- This. was: one’ of the greatest steps ever made in 
medicine, and indeed in general biology: but for a time people 
were inclined to think it an even greater step than it was, and to 
believe that all’ infectious diseases were caused by bacteria. 
However, as time went on, the list of diseases in which the most 
diligent search failed to reveal any such visible cause, became 


Cine-camera which photographs gradual growth for medical research work 
On the right is the apparatus which works the camera and times the taking of photographs, so that a film 
taken of a gradual growth can be shown in a few minutes 
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uite a long one..It includes such dangerous diseases as yellow 
ee sleepy sickness, smallpox and influenza, such everyday 
complaints as measles, mumps and our friend the common cold. 
In animals, there are foot-and-mouth disease of cattle, and dis- 
temper of dogs. In plants, many very destructive diseases, such 
as wilt disease of tobacco, and mosaic disease of potatoes and 
other plants, fall into the same category. Modern research has 
shown that these too are caused by specific agents, which seem 
to. be alive like bacteria but differ from them in not being 
capable of being cultivated apart from the living tissues which 


: Je eo irr in being so asl Ht (all except one or 1 0) as to 0 be 
i ae the range of the most powerful microsco 
They have rie isolated by the same methods “of filtration he 
i _ spoke of apropos of the filterable fowl tumours; and from the 
_ Size of the pores of the filters we can tell the size of the disease-. 
__ producing particles. Besides this, of late years some of them 
have been rendered visible by photographing them with ultra- 
violet light. Their size, as determined by these methods, ranges 
’ between 5 and 250 wu—and a wu is a unit measuring about 
_ 1/25 millionth part of an inch! Bacteria, on the other hand, 
begin at about 250 4, and range up to ten and twenty. times as 
big. These invisible disease producers are generally called vir- 
uses: and of late years, thanks to new methods, we are at last 
getting to grips with these invisible enemies as during last cen- 
tury we got to grips with visible disease germs. 

Here, by the way, is a good place to bring up the vexed ques- 
tion of experiments on animals. I said ‘vexed question’, but for the 
scientist it isn’t a vexed question at all. If it was prohibited, he 
would simply have to shut up shop in the branches of science 
which bear on human health, for without experiments there can 

: be no real advance, and animal experiment is often the only 
2 te _ method of experiment available. This is pre-eminently the case 

= he with virus diseases. When a disease is caused by. something 
. eae which is too small to see, and which you cannot grow in broth. 


_ body to another. By such means the immunity conferred by one’ 
- attack of disease has been studied, with extremely encouraging 
Sea results. For instance, a completely successful method of treating 


ae now we are on the Verge of reaping the fruits of inoculating. 
Bes A) against it beforehand. The work on yellow fever would have 
a been impossible but for experiments on mice and monkeys, and 
a that on distemper—a gift of health to the dog a eed ge 
wpa. experiments on dogs and ferrets. 
Be nF SA Animal experiment is also absolutely necessary in another. 
ts branch of medical science—standardisation..I shall have to 
; - Jeave this subject until my talk on the international aspects of 
er science. Here I will only say that without standardisation we 
ee should not dare to use such wonderful treatments as antitoxin 
Pe ; for diphtheria, insulin for diabetes, or salvarsan for syphilis, since 
ba _ you must have just the right dose—too little is useless, too much 
_ is dangerous. And standardisation so far can only be achieved by 
oe : the use of experimental animals. I wonder how many anti- 
‘Sas vivisectionists would refuse such treatments for themselves or 
Bees Vi: their children? . 
; With all the improvement in the past and all the gifts of. 
science in the present, it remains an obvious and lamentable. 
fact that the standard of health is very much below what it 
might be. For one thing, acute disease of many kinds still ram- 
pant—our descendants will doubtless look back on our civilisa- 
tion with its. widespread tuberculosis-and syphilis, its high 
cancer death rate, its epidemics of influenza, with the same kind 
of tolerant pity that we think of that of our ancestors, burdened 


tive health—that glowing, radiant state—is all too rare: hardly 
one among thousands of our city populations has it. 
Seige ‘To what is due this gap between the possible and the actual? 
ot .” For one thing, to the complexity of the human body and its 
7 . workings and the consequent wide extent of our ignorance. Few 
but pretesiitial biologists realise the almost appalling degree 
cad of this complexity. But when all allowance has been made for 
this, the difference between what we could do with our existing 
knowledge and the state of affairs which actually exists is 
glaring. Preventable causes, such as overcrowding, insanitary 
houses, and lack of facilities for open-air recreation, account for 
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a great deal of our tuberculosis. If we cared less about morality 

a and more about health, we could cut down venereal disease to a 
eee fraction of its present figure. But perhaps the most striking 
a example is in the field of diet. I devoted a good deal of time to 
* eh 7 this in a talk I gave last summer, so I will only refer briefly to it 
a o> here, The research of the last dozen years has really cleared up 


the problem of diet, so that we now know the essential facts 
about all the more important of what we called the accessory 
food factors—the vitamins and the mineral salts—which are 


™ 


ae necessary for health, proper growth, and resistance to disease, 
‘ai over aud above the food necessary for the requirements of the 
Rf body. And we know that a large section of the population is 
~ am suffering from at least a slight deficiency in one or other of these 
a food-factors, and therefore falls short in energy, physique, and 


freedom from sickness, of its birthright of possible health. We 
know that from physical measurements, such as the low average 
stature of children from poor neighbourhoods. We know it from: 
the astonishing prevalence of mild disease, such as slight degrees . 


of rickets. We know it from scientific analysis and experiment, ) 
as when a sample of the diets of poor families is taken and ana-_ 


___ lysed and found to be at or below the danger-line for certain 
substances—and when given to animals such as Tats, leads to 
widespread chronic disease and heavy mortali 


known about diet, The reason for the present state of things is. 


or on jelly or any artificial medium, the only way you can get, 
hold of it for controlled study is to pass it from one animal’s, 


ae distemper in dogs has been worked out in this country, and. 


_ with typhus, plague, malaria, and smallpox. For another, posi- | 


ty. .. prejudices, public ignorance and apathy, lack of soul and, 
‘It is safe to say that a benevolent dictator could double the. 7 ¢ 
level of general health merely by means of applying what is now 


partly mere Nongranee: Bae asc ctaaay Gieore pove On: the . 
whole, the right kind of foodstuffs cost more; and it is all but 
impossible for many people to eat healthily on the wages or th 
unemployment allowance which they receive: both in quantity — 

and still more in quality their food, in present conditions, is’ 
bound to be near the danger line. On the other hand, it would be 
possible, at no great expense, to supplement inadequate diet by 
adding the vitamins and mineral salts that are likely to be defi- 
cient; they might, for instance, be put in bread. At present ite 
seems to be nobody’s business to take the necessary Biepo er 
admittedly would not be simple or easy. 

Under our present system we have to rely on other means to 
get things done—public health administration, school medical 
service, and the slow education of the public and those who 
supply its needs. I have not time to deal with all the questions 
that spring up directly one begins to think of public health 
administration. Should the State maintain the hospitals, as is” 
done in most other countries? Should a health policy aim at a 
State medical service, with reduction of or abolition of private 
practice, as is roughly the state of affairs in Russia? 

What we need most, perhaps, is some policy and organisation . 
for positive health, not merely an organisation and policy 
centring round disease. One of the most interesting experiments 
in this direction is the Pioneer Health Centre down at Peckham, 
with the directors of which I have had several talks in the last 
few years. This, if you want to sum it up in a phrase, is a 
Health Club. Families belong at so much a week. Every member | 
of the family gets a thorough - overhaul every so often—the 
younger they are the more they get. It is a really thorough 
overhaul, using all the resources of modern physiology, for the 
directors (who are of course themselves qualified doctors) - 
have found that by these means you can detect and correct + 
slight tendencies to bad health which could not have been 4 
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got rid of, in the great majority of cases, if they had gone on to 
the stage when they would have been detected by an ordinary 
routine medical examination. ay 
People with any medical symptoms are referred to their a 
regular medical advisers, who prescribe for them in the ordinaty Ke 
way. But the speciality of the place is‘the way it deals with the 
side of life that is not usually considered to have a relation to 
medicine at all. Fhe directors, after finding out all they can about 
the: temperament, inclinations, and home life of their members, 
prescribe what they call ‘activities’ for them. The activity may 
be something physical like swimming or boxing; it may be. 
intellectual, like study—special rooms are provided for those: 
who cannot get the chance of quiet study at home; and someone ‘<j 
is on hand to answer questions and give guidance as to reading;. 
it may be’ membership of the dramatic club or the discussion 
group. The point is that the activity is medically prescribed, just 
as a bottle of medicine is prescribed, and that the member of 
the Health Club (I do not like to call him the patient) executes the. 
prescription by paying so mueh a week for the activity con-— 
cerned just as‘ he would pay for the medicine. Great attention 
is also paid to the psychological side, especially to the personal 
relations of members with the rest of their family; and as 
everything is done on a friendly basis, as part of the obligations. 
of membership, the work does not come up against the ei 
tion which might greet it if carried out in a routine official way. | 
By such means, much progress-has been made in raising the- . 
health of the members—as one of the directors said to me, every- ta 
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one interested in health aims at conferring on the body a full 
stature, a good carriage, and a right gait. We feel that the same. 
should apply to the mind. We aim at opening up the possibility 
of full stature to the growing mind, of conferring on it a ~— 
healthy carriage instead of the limp slouch or the suspicious 
tension which too -often, characterise it, and of allowing it‘to 
find its own right gait and speed instead of forcing itor holding = 
it back. This is not only good for the mind, but, as body and. 
mind are merely aspects of the single organism, it is good for =~ 
the body too. It is true that if we could see minds as we see: ‘ 
bodies, we should -be horror-struck at the stunted dwarfs, the _ 5 
cripples, the gnarled distorted: mental creatures that would. 4 
be revealed to us on every side; and this scheme of the Pioneer: 
Health Centre is a most valuable and interesting one. It is not. 
yet four years old. They plan to continue for a few more years- 
to see whether they really are on the right lines, and if the scheme 
can be maintained on a self-supporting basis: and then, they 
hope, something will be done to start similar centres elsewhere. — 
Thope I eae made certain things clear—notably that without 
science in the past, the great historical advances of medicine could 
never have been made: that without science in the present, the- 
medical and health system of the country would just collapse; and) 
that without science in the future, there will remain great tracts of: 
ignorance about the human body and its disorders and treat-- 
ments, where medicine can only. grope instead of acting with 
certainty and knowledge. But also that, however great our 
scientific knowledge, there are all kinds of obstacles and barriers: 
to its being properly applied—poverty, vested interests, religious: 


economic planning, and so on; and that to get it across, you ag 
need a very definite positive health policy page ee ae = ae 
and determination in carrying it out. ~ “Hts ; 
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The author, who was.recently President of the Oxford Union, is a nephew of General Smuts 


R a proper understanding of South Africa and her 
problems it is essential to understand the nature of South 
Africa as a country: and here there are two points that 
must immediately be seized upon. The first of these is 

the immense size of the country in comparison with the small- 


ness of its population. Covering an area about twelve times the 


size of Great Britain and Ireland, the whole population of 
South Africa, including natives, is far less than that of London 
alone. Large towns are in many cases hundreds of miles apart, 
while in certain districts it is nothing for a farmer to live ten 
or fifteen miles from his nearest white neighbour. But the 
country is not only vast and scattered, it is infinitely various 
in character. In the Cape we have a country very much like 
the South of France; in Natal a sub-tropical climate; in the 
plain of the Karroo and the Orange Free State a barren land 
suffering perpetually from lack of rain. In the light of this you 
will readily recognise how difficult is the task of organising the 
resources of the country on an efficient basis. 

One further problem the nature of the country raises, and 
that is ‘the problem of water. Vast tracts of land, potentially 
fertile, are today lying waste, because the rainfall is insufficient 
to make them cultivatable. Even the areas now cultivated or used 
for ranching purposes are subject to periodic intensive droughts. 
In the rainy season’the rivers of South Africa are swollen 
torrents; in the dry season they are nothing but muddy pools 
connected by a trickling stream. { 


Mingling of Many Races 

Let us now examine the population of South Africa, for it is 
from the nature of it that many of her greatest problems arise. 
‘The general notion I have found in this country is that the 
population of South Africa.consists of the original inhabit- 
ants, the Kaffirs, and that the rest of the population is of white 
men, who may be clearly divided into two classes, the English 
and the Dutch, This is wrong in the first instance because 
the Kaffirs or Bantu were not the original inhabitants of South 
Africa. Their gradual expansion over the whole of South Africa 
just about coincided with the expansion of the European popula- 
tion over the same areas. Furthermore it is wrong to imagine 
that the non-European section of the population consists solely 
of the Kaffirs. In the Cape there is a large section known as 
‘Cape Coloureds’, descended in part from the original popula- 
tion of South Africa, the Hottentots and the Bushmen, but in 
the main from the slaves imported by the early Dutch settlers 
from the East Indies. In the coastal areas of Natal, moreover, 
a large portion of the population consists of Indians. 

-Turning to the European section of the community we find 
that the notion that a clear line can be drawn between the 
Dutch and the English is far from the truth, In the first place, 
much mingling has inevitably taken place between the two races. 
In the second place much blood, neither English nor Dutch, 
has been absorbed into the white population. The arrival of 
the Huguenots from France in the early days,.and in later days 
the constant migrations from other European countries, has 
done a great deal to destroy the clean line that could have-been 
drawn between English settlers and Dutch. Further, one-tenth 
of the white population are persons known as ‘poor whites’. 
These are a people, who have been unable to maintain them- 
selves at a European standard of living. They form a distinct 
class in the community, and to speak of them as ‘English’ and 
‘Dutch’ would give a very wrong impression of their position. 

What then is the present population? One might sum it up 
fairly as this. The non-European population consists in the 
main of Kaffirs (about 64 millions in number), together with 
smaller communities of ‘coloured’ peoples. The European 
population, about 1} millions in number, consists in the main 
of Dutch and English, the country districts being chiefly Afri- 
kaans-speaking, the urban districts chiefly English-speaking. 
You will see, then, how another great problem came for South 
Africa to solve, the problem of how to get such a diverse popu- 
lation to settle down in peaceful harmony. 

‘That problem under ordinary conditions would have been 
difficult enough; but history served even-further to complicate 
it. The maladministration of the Cape by the British, culminat- 
ing in the Great Trek, and the formation of the Republics of 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State, and finally the Boer War, 
served to antagonise the Dutch and English elements of the 

ulation.. The native problem was infinitely complicated by 
a division between the Dutch opinion and the English. The 
Dutch attitude, based on long years of struggle for existence 
against the natives, was that the natives were an inferior people 
existing to serve the white man, and that the survival of the 
white man could only be maintained by keeping the natives in 
position of inferiority. The English attitude, based on more 


black and white. As a result one found the attitude to the native 
population in the Cape differing very materially from that in 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State. 

And now before we turn to examine what has been done to 
solve these problems, let us examine the last major problem 
which faces South Africa, the question of her foreign trade. 
The natural conditions of South Africa make her essentially a 
producer of primary commodities, of wool, of corn, of hides, 
of fruits. Had she remained purely a primary producer her trade 
policy would have been clear. It would have been to trade with 
some essentially industrial country, and the obvious country to 
have chosen would have been Great Britain. But the wave of 
doctrine of economic self-sufficiency which has swept over the 
world during the past half-century has affected the nature of 
South African trade. She has entered upon a policy of fostering 
her secondary industries by protection, not only against foreign 
competition, but also against the competition of the rest of the 
British Empire. 


Political Differences Retard Development 

You will all know that there are two main political parties in 
South Africa: the Nationalist Party under the leadership of 
General Hertzog and the South African Party under the leader- 
ship of General Smuts, And most of you will say that the 
Nationalist Party is the Dutch Party and the South African 
Party the English Party, and that therefore party. divisions are 
upon racial lines. Now this is in a sense true: but it is by no 
means the whole truth. In the first place it neglects the existence 
ef a third party, the Labour Party. This party is a small one 
and without much significance. But one thing about it is signifi- 
cant. It. draws its support from industrial areas, chiefly from 
the mining areas of the Rand, where there exist both Dutch and 
English. As such, the existence of the Labour Party shows that 
party divisions in South Africz are not purely on racial lines. 

But, in the second place, znd more important, the division 
between the South African Party and the Nationalist Party is 
not purely racial. The South African Party does: not only 
represent the English-speaking community; it draws much of 
its support from constituencies which are almost entirely 
Dutch-speaking. Moreover, the Nationalist party did not get 
into power solely by the support of the Dutch-speaking 
community. In 1924 when it first got into power much of its 
suppoft was due to a general dissatisfaction with the administra- 
tion of the South African Party, and to the economic depression 
which had existed for the last years of that administration. 

It is difficult to say-what is the real division between the 
South African Party and the Nationalists, for politics in South 
Africa have unfortunately been more a struggle for power 
than for principle. Probably the only outstanding difference 
is in regard to Imperial problems; the South African Party 
standing for the binding closer of the Empire, the Nationalists 
being anti-Imperial. But even here it is difficult to tell whether 
the difference is one of fundamental principle, or whether the 
anti-Imperialist attitude of the Nationalists was merely a rallying 
cry for the anguished feelings which had undoubtedly been left 
by the Boer War. Certainly, if one examines the administration 
of the Nationalist Government one must incline to the latter 
view, for the anti-Imperialist attitude of the Nationalists had 
more effect upon-internal affairs than upon Imperial relations 
as such. In internal ‘affairs anti-Imperialism served as the focus- 
irg point for the Nationalist policy of securing equality for 
Lutch-speaking South Africa. Once this had been achieved, 
the Nationalists gave no prominence to their erstwhile creed, 
Today, now that Coalition has come, anti-Imperialism is dead. 

But while the politicians of South Africa had been struggling 
for life in the incomprehensible whirlpool of party politics the 
solution of other problems was markedly. hindered.-: 

At Union, the railways of South-Africa had been nationalised 
and a policy was entered upon of utilising income derived from 
the mines for the building of branch lines to serve outlying 
farming districts. Certain irrigation schemes were also put into 
operation. But progress made was sporadic, for money was not 
plentiful; and, moreover, progress was impeded by allegations 
of party favouritism in the choice of districts to be served. 

Then there was the problem of how the two great white races 
would settle down together. It had been hoped that the healing 
effect of time would automatically solve this. But party politics, 
as we have seen, raised the whole question of racialism, 
served to antagonise and embitter the two races, and greatly 
retarded the natural solution of the problem. > © 

Next there was the native problem, which was large enough 
to demand the co-operative effort of the nation as a whole. But 
again the native question was swept into the party political 
whirlpool. General Hertzog formulated a native policy, which 
provided for the segregation of the natives from the whites 
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into specially reserved areas, and for a certain amount of self- 
government for them. The various ‘coloured’ peoples were 
to be classed economically and politically .with the whites. 
But General Hertzog’s scheme did not receive the notice it 
deserved. As was inevitable with the state of politics existing at 
the time the scheme was produced, it was discussed as a party 
measure. Moreover, the scheme had no chance of coming into 


Little cotton spinners of Africa : 


effect, for there is a provision in the Constitution of the Union 
that any measure concerning native affairs must receive a 
two-thirds majority of the legislature. This majority General 
Hertzog had no hope of obtaining. 
Finally, there was the great problem of South Africa’s trade rela~ 
tions-with other countries—Was South Africa to confine her trade 
solely to the Empire, or was she-to build it up on a world-wide 
basis? Now, during the time of the South African Party adminis- 
_tration trade had been confined chiefly to the Empire. With the 
coming of the Nationalists, though the main “ 
body of trade continued to be with the Emq= prreecssesigemmey 
pire, a policy of fostering trade relations with {| - 
outside powers was entered upon, and we 
- had the signing of the German Treaty and 
- the ‘gentleman’s agreement’ with Japan. This 
olicy was condemned by the South African 
ae as a ‘smack in the face’ for Great Brit- 
_ ain, The validity of that condemnation I can- 
-not now discuss. In my view the agreements 
were genuine attempts to help South African 
-trade. Trade with Great Britain was not 
showing any signs of rapid expansion, and it 
- was necessary for South Africa to find other 
markets as well. On the other hand, in view 
of the other anti-Imperial questions raised 
by the Nationalists, such as Secession and the 
. Flag, it was only natural that the trade 
-measures should have been condemned. as 
-mere anti-Imperialist gestures. But .of : the 
whole matter I can-say this with certainty; 
.that South African trade. suffered greatly. 
-from. haying been dragged- into party 
! politics, ee = 
- That is the story of South Africa’s ques- 
- tions and the way-she had attempted to solve 
‘them. It is not a. storyin which anyone could 
take. great pride. But: South Africa was-not: - 
- finally:to-sink «in the whirl of -_party politics. 
- When. this country-two years ago went. off 
the ‘gold standard, . the Nationalist :Govern- 
‘ment of South -Africa refused. to - follow 
suit. The. result of its ‘action -.was to 
‘heighten’ the depression which. was then 
-affecting South Africa as well as the rest 
-of the> world.. The Nationalist. Party, so 
‘surely ensconced in the previous years. of - 
prosperity, rapidly. lost the support of the 
.country. The net result was the formation 
of the Coalition Government, which is now ) 
in power, .a coalition between those erstwhile bitter oppo 
nents, the Nationalists and the South African party. Moreover, 
so close has this coalition been that it seems highly probable 
that in the near future there will be a complete fusion’ of the 
two parties. 

What is to be the effect on the problems. of South Africa of 
this Coalition government? It is always difficult and dangerous 
to make political prophecy, but certain things seém apparent. 

-The natural problems of South Africa, the problems of 
distance and water, will now receive the impartial treatment 
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they deserve. Moreover, the sudden revival. of the mining 
industry, which has always been the. main source of income 
of the Union, together with the returning prosperity and 
general revival of confidence, due to the formation of 
the present government, will provide the capital. required. a 
The problem of the relations of the English and Dutch © 
will also, I consider, find a rapid and a peaceful solution. 
The problem having been 
taken from the realm of 
“party politics, the chief in- 
centive to bitterness is gone, 

and one can hope for the 
rapid reconciliation of the 

two great white races. The. 
native problem still re- 
mains. Whether the pone 

that will be adopted wi 
‘be a policy of segregation, 
I cannot say. Probably it 
will, for segregation is the 
only complete expression 
of the clear line of distinc- 
tion between black and 
white that has always been 
the philosophy of white 
South Africa, whether Eng: 
lish or Dutch. .. 


As. to trade- relations, 
the aspect of South 
Africa, which is afterall 
Photograph: Ewing Galloway the most important-to you 
in this country, I cannot 


‘prophesy. The first act of the present Government has been the 


signing of a shipping agreement with Italy. This year’s estimates, 
too, provide for the appointment of a Trades Commissioner to 


‘foster trade with Eastern Powers. To many of you this will 


mean: that South Africa is turning her face away from the 


‘Empire. On the other hand you must remember the co-operation 
-of the Union at the’ Conference: of Ottawa, and the great part 
‘played by Mr. Havenga, the Union Finance Minister, at. that 


Conference... You must remember, too, that ‘trade negotiations 


A Zulu Warrior 


with outside Powers are not in any way designed to cut down 


‘trade within the Empire. Agreements already made have not 


in fact cut down Empire Trade. South Africa remains as 
willing as ever to foster trade with this country. All I can say 
in regard to future trade relations is that from now on sentiment, 
either Imperialist or anti-Imperialist, is not likely to enter. 
‘Bickering questions, such as the Flag question and the right 
of the Union to secede from the Empire, will not come in to 
cloud the issue. And, after all, what more can one ask of a 
country working out her own destiny? neti Spateert 
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Edinburgh, more brilliantly lit than Oxford Street, and 


. out of the train I was almost blinded by the gay light: 


: ~ 
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By S. P. B. MAIS 


HE train by which I travelled from Jacksonville to New 
Orleans—another jump of a thousand miles—was a 
through one, and provided mé with a comfortable bed, 
but, very oddly, carried no dining-car. It obligingly 
stopped 35 minutes at Pensacola for breakfast, and 25 minutes 
at Mobile for luncheon. It also stopped at no fewer than one 


Contrasts in New Orleans architecture: houses in the old 
French quarter— 


hundred other stations for less obvious reasons. It 
gave me ample time to get used to the Gulf of Mexico, 
along the marshy fringes of which we dawdled end- 
lessly for the better part of the day. When we were 
not looking out on the miles and miles of green irre- 
claimable swamp. we were passing’ low bridges over 
wild stretches of yellow water. Everywhere coloured 
men sat fishing from grey wooden boats. 

After twenty-two hours of this we arrived at New 
-Orleans—the city of tremendous contrasts. On getting 


‘all’ day long I had ‘been looking out over great lakes 
jwhere there~had been houses which looked like grey, 
itiny, ramshackle cabins on~stilts liable to be blown 
laway by any gust of wind, and now: I found myself 
‘looking down on streets. wider than - Princes Street, 


as busy as Regent Street—this was the world. famous 
Canal Street, which is over 170 feet wide, Obviously, I 
thought, a city like New York, built on granite. But 
New Orleans is not a place to guess about—you always 
guess wrong. The miracle about New Orleans is not so 
much its beauty or its size, as the fact that it is in exist- 
ence at all. It is not built on,granite—it is built on a 
swamp; and the width of these fine green streets is 
due not to any fine town-planning but to the fact that 
they used to be canals. Buildings occasionally sink. in- 
the swamps and have to be rebuilt; they cannot even 
bury their dead under ground—they lie above the 
ground in stone sarcophagi. : = ont 


A City of Quick Contrasts 


_ The city is almost:surrounded by that Grand-Old- 
Man-River the Mississippi, and only by a very skilful 
arrangement of levees or raised banks is the river pre- 
vented from sweeping away the whole place. It is a 


veritable triumph of mind over matter. And you may well 
wonder how it ever.came into existence. It was because the 
French, having secured the northern territory of the Mississippi, 
2,500 miles away, decided to acquire its southern outlet as well; 
so in 1718 they claimed the land.and founded this city r10 miles 
from the river mouth for France, but no sooner had the 
Ursuline nuns brought over from France girls in- 
tended to be the wives of the colonists, than the 
country changed hands, and Spain ruled for about 40 
years. It then returned to France for a year or two, 
until in 1803 the whole State of Louisiana was bought 
a Napoleon for fifteen million dollars by the United 
tates. 

Now this provides the reason for New Orleans 
being a city of quick contrasts. It accounts for the 
extreme differences in physiognomy, artistry and archi- 
tecture. In one street you find stately brick Georgian 
country: houses covered with wistaria and jasmine, 
standing among smooth lawns shaded by cypresses 
and oaks, and just round the corner you find the same 
untidy grey shacks you see in the country. There are 
whole tribes of people different in every way from the 
citizens of other States. There are beautiful Creoles, 
descendants of the old French and Spanish aristocracy; 
there are the Cubans, the trappers and the fishers, who 
supply the world with fur; there are the Arcadians, and 
there are, of course, the coloured people. It is the 
most heterogeneous population. If you want a series of 
quick contrasts you just step out of Canal Street with 
its typical American stores, barbers and shoe-shops, 
and in a second you find yourself back in Old Rouen, 
with its narrow lanes and shops and houses with 
green shutters and balconies with superb filigree iron- 
work, where boys and girls whisper across. the street 
under the moonlight, and wander through dark pas- 
sages: into magnolia-scented courtyards with fountains 
playing. And its restaurants made me think of the 
Boul’ Mich. They have very good food here—it is no 
only rich and rare but cheap. 


Plays Ancient and Modern 

In the little theatre I went into I saw young 
actors give a convincing act of a work-shop play. I 
saw the: house in which the old refugees lived, IL 


{ 
{ 
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—and buildings in the'modern part of the city 
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passed old duelling grounds and slave-markets, the Opera House 
where Jenny Lind sang and the apartment in which Walt Whit- 
man lived. And then with another quick turn of the screw I 
found myself drinking coffee out of a thick white cup and eating 
doughnuts at a stall in the French market, and lying all round 
me the hands and arms of men tired out after their day’s work. 
It was just like Covent Garden. Here is another contrast for 
you. I had spent the night before at a neighbouring parish and 


One of the old Mississippi cotton boats 


went to the most luxurious cabaret I have ever seen, and in an 
adjoining room there were enthusiasts playing roulette. It was 
very much like Le Touquet, except that the casino was full, 
and only the women were in evening dress. And then last night 
I attended a church service, in which about a hundred coloured 
men and women gave a most moving interpretation of ‘Heaven 
Bound’ which was as near an Elizabethan morality play as I 
have ever seen. At the top of the hall stood the Golden Gates 
of Heaven, behind which sat the slaves in 
white robes and with golden crowns bearing 
palms in their hands; at the right was a door 
festooned with red paper, and marked ‘Hell’, 
and one of the slaves sat calling out a de- 
scription. Then from under the gallery the 
pilgrims came in singing, while a most 
realistic and plausible devil in red tunic and 
tights darted out of hell and bore the pilgrims 
away through the gates from the straight and 
narrow way. Among the lures used by the 
devil to tempt these pilgrims were jewels, 
cigarettes, copies of Vogue, dice, an auction 
bridge guide, lottery tickets, a chicken, and 
kiss-proof lipstick. There was a struggle with 
St. Peter for the keys, the old man was flung 
aside, and he was puzzled and beaten. Alto- 
gether the devil got three out of a total of 
twenty. The singing was, as I expected, 
nearly perfect and varied from ‘Poor old Joe’ 
to a hymn ‘Yes, Jesus loves me’. The acting 
was good, if it was acting at all, but as a grand 
manifestation of simple faith it was as good 
as the Pilgrim’s Progress itself. 

New Orleans is very old and very cosmo- 
politan; but it is also very new. It is one of 
the most thriving cities in the United States. 
Along the Mississippi is the second largest 
dock in the United States—ten miles of 
wharves on piles of steel and concrete and 
wood carefully made fireproof. There I saw 
ships flying the flags of all nations from Great 
Britain to Honduras, loading and unloading 
as fast as they could go, bales of cotton, some 
compressed to 32 lbs. to the cubic foot, 
bales of raw sisal used for binder twine, crates 
of bananas, and timber, The ships are always 
drawn up alongside the great grey transit 
sheds, for the river shelves down to 20 feet, 
and in the middle descends as deep as 200 
feet. And even here I got a sense of contrast, 
for alongside these great freight steamers 
stood the old-timer, the three-decked, broad 
white-painted river steamers, with one 
wooden-paddle astern, and two tall thin black smoke-stacks. 
The sight made my very heart leap as it brought intimate memo- 
ries of Mark Twain, who once piloted one. of these Mississippi 
river boats. The grandest of these, the President, now makes a 
nightly trip up the Mississippi and provides dinner and dancing 
on the deck for an inclusive charge of a dollar: Everything here 
is cheap, and good. In my hotel you can dine for half a dollar, 
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and dance without any extra charge to an outstandingly good 
band. The tables are decorated with lovely pink roses. : 


Oyster Shells for Visibility 


I drove for miles along the wharf warehouses where the 
coloured men were carrying bunches of green bananas into 
yellow freight trains, and had a touch of homesickness for the 
North of England when I smelt, in the largest cotton warehouse 
in the world, that cotton smell 
which I always associate with Roch- 
| dale, Todmorden and Wigan. I drove 
| Out to the new airport on the shores 
of Lake Pontchartrain, a stretch of 
water covering 600 square miles, 
This has a perfect green landing 
place which has been recently re- 
claimed from the lake. I saw the 
administration offices, about as big 
as St. Paul’s, decorated with modern 
mural carving, and drove along the 
400 feet runway which is 2,000 feet 
long and is covered with a crust of 
white oyster shells to make it visible 
in the dark. Even the giant hangars 
were air-conditioned. 

I visited Tulane University and 
the Medical School, which is world 
famed, and I saw the new Central 
Criminal Courts which have the 
added advantage of being lofty and 
light; counsel do not have to wear 
their wigs, and the witnesses are 
allowed to sit. There is so much to 
see in New Orleans that I have only made two expeditions into 
the surrounding country. The first was across the Mississippi 
by ferry—they haven’t got a bridge yet—to the Bayou district, 
once the home of the privateer who helped Andrew Jackson 
to defeat the English, and now the haunt of trappers and fishers, 
who live in inhospitable huts on the banks, and who sell stoats 
or musquash for furs, or catch shrimps and oysters by the 
million. The roads are of crushed oyster shell, and are bumpy 
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A typical swamp in New Iberia 
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and dusty, and the place resembles the Fens, very flat, and is 
not unlike the Norfolk Broads. : 
My second expedition was to New Iberia, the ‘Evangeline’ 
country of Arcadia—a most beautiful country—a trip of 175 
miles. During this journey I passed through miles of sugar 
plantations, some of which were being cut, so I got.out of the 
car and watched the process. The cane is, brown in colour and 


t like the butcher uses to hack meat— 
first at the root and then at the top. 
ng, he overseer came up on his horse, and 
ne, strippped it, and cut me off a piece of it. 

git at the top and at the bottom, he said to me ‘You 
Pike bottom twice as sweet as the top’. I did. | 
_ The next year’s crop is sown a few inches deep in the ground, 
a ‘e is about 6 inches space between the new and the old 
s. I was surprised to learn that the sugar cane has to be pro- 
ted from frost. But I had already discovered that the weather 
can be cold even in this hot country. New Orleans’ only un- 
on contrast has given me a roaring cold. I watched the cut 
1e being carried to the mule carts by darkies and hoisted into © 
e railroad trucks, or driven to the mill or the refining factory, _ 
ere the cane is crushed and the sugar refined for use in the 
ape that you and I know it. The discarded cane which were 
e thought to be useless are then turned into an bgt 
. 3 material known as ‘Celletex’, me Ete: 


tA. Cure for Colds GGL cevieoes Sarat es 


: eThe sugar plantations were | bordered with grey wooden huts 


baa a 


:of one piece of wood, which are very ail capsized. ‘The canoes 
. Were passing lazily by, manned by coloured men,-some with | 
loads of Spanish moss, and some with fishing lines. ‘Whilst I was 
here I had my first drink of coca-kola. A very. old man bent 
almost double came into the shop, and putting a ‘package of © 
= e herbs on the counter burst into a torrent of French in a 
patois I couldn’t follow at all. ‘Having traded it for some food 
; _ Which he put in the sack he went. -away and I asked the man in 
the shop what the herb was. ‘I can’t tell you the English name 

_ for it’, he said, ‘but it’s a great tea for curing colds. There’s a 
deal of power in these herbs’, the old man said. ‘My boy had the 
bone sickness, and wasted right away, and the doctors could do 
* -nothing, but an old lady boiled him some herbs in water, and he 
_ isas well as I am’. He took off his blue cap: “You see my head’, 
ae he eave ‘two months ago it’ was covered with what you call ring- 


2 LE functions. of ooal is oeetinent’? “said - Dr. Ivor 

— ~ Jennings in his -talk. on November 1, quoting the 
_ words of the American Constitution, ‘are those which 
ab ag _— concern. life; liberty” and the pursuit of happiness’. 
a ae Englarid, while there was ‘local government before there 
bie - existed- any form of central government worthy of the name, 
for the most part the political party system now dominates 
ah fl ‘larger Local - Authorities, especially in the towns. Many 
“people, said Dr: Jennings, object to party system in local 
government,” and itis true that very’ little of the detailed 
administration. is a party matter. But local government is not all 
detailed administration; it consists also in questions.of public 
_policy. If there are 100. members of a Council, each with a. 
_ policy” “peculiar to himself, “obviously the result will be chaos. 
Ba “local government, . “which *affects the “individual. far’ more 
closely than national government, non-party administration © 
olves the danger of. corruption. and. fayouritism. These are. 
_ Hot, of course, impossible in any case, but the English party. . 
we “system being based 1 | upon a real conflict of political philosophies, 
aa an. effective ‘Opposition - is usually: “provided which - ‘sooner or. 
. _-Jater-exposes corruption or unfair government...° ~* 


~, During ‘the. past. few years, matters have been pomiplicareds: 
“by the formation ‘of what are called ‘non-political’ organisations, - 
hose policy i is usually, purely negative, being one of economy. 
rat ‘is,’ they” want a substantial reduction of local expenditure _ 
n.order to modify the charges onthe ratepayers. “Unfortunately, * 
=who~ advocate reduced expenditure’ never tell ‘us how — 
y be reduced: Real ¢conomies can be effected only by:ruth- 
tting out some of the’ existing services—the: most. 


des 
less 


‘higl “public “health, housing and poor “relief, in. that - 
‘der’ bate) ven iG supposing ‘that the humanitarian ideas of modern. 
I Be would’ permit: a ‘serious reduction of ‘Such ‘services, _ 
is such a step desirable from a material point of view? Every 
reduction of services involves a diminution of material pros- 
_ ~—perity;, and this has to be weighed against a comparatively small 
reduction in the rates. Our need for local services springs from 
our industrial organisation. If we have a population of 50 
million ae on a small island, engaged mainly in competitive 
industrial pursuits, we must in self-protection, and apart 
dict oe see that Shed 50 million 


q ie of, which, Dr. Jennings. reminded ‘us, ‘are education, . ae 


hair me 
Bene aes to New Iber 
brick floored mansions, and I caused a Foch deal of surprise b 
trying to buy a copy of ‘Evangeline’: Obviously all good Louis: B 


anans know this poem by heart—anyway no one had tried t . a 
buy. a. copy for years, and they didn’t stock them. I looked in oes 


vain for ‘Evangeline’, but I found out something which was very 5. 
interesting. There is a big island owned by a Mr. Mackle Hinny, — 
who grows his tobacco on top of a salt mine. He is very proud of — 


his private botanical gardens which are the largest in the States 
_—and his bird sanctuary. He showed me the Indian soap-tree 


laden with small yellow berries that the Indians use for washing _ 


clothes; the sacred banana tree of Arabia, stained, according to 


- legend, with the blood of Our Lord; and the sacred orange tree 
of Japan, given to him by. the Emperor. He-led me through 
_ groves of camellias and azaleas in full flower, and allowed me to 
_ pick the first orange I have ever picked from a tree. I also picked 
my first yam, and Talso encountered my first bear, who behaved 
. himself very pleasantly, rolling over on his back like a spaniel 
waiting to be petted. And at sunset Mr. Mackle Hinny pointed 
out to me from the front of his house snow shower upon snow 
shower of homing egrets of all sizes floating easily down from 
- the'sky. “They will all be gone-in.a few days’, he told. me, ‘until 
- the first: north wind in March’. And he showed: me the most 
. extraordinary bird—the anhinga. It is almost a reptile, with 
. claws for climbing trees, and. with a long narrow neck like a 
* cormorant. Far away inthe distance was a pencil-line of wild 
duck off to the moorlands. And as we waited there was a’ whist- 
ling as of wind, and subdued noises like a rookery settling down 
for the night, broken only by a cow-like noise. “That’s a zebu’, 
said Mr. Mackle Hinny. 

And then, as though I hadn’t done with strange contrasts, 
- just along the road we stopped to.ask the way from a young and 
very neatly dressed, very good-looking girl, standing alongside’ 
the road. She shook her head, and smiled wanly, and pointed to 
her suitcase, and I saw a white terrier guarding it. ‘I am froma 
long way off—I’m looking for a lift’. Another heaven-bound 
cg ad girl hitch-hiker. 


_ Funétions and Difficulties of Local Government 


A. summary of the talk, given ¢ on November I by the Editor of ‘The Local.Government Chronicle’, who is Reader in English Law 
oe ; __, .at the London. School of Economics 


“undertake much more work: local government is the only form 
- of democratic control not yet overburdened: and there is reason 
_ to-expect that Parliament will impose further compulsory ser- 
* vices on local authorities. In this case, the new duties would be 
- imposed because national and not local policy demanded it, and 
‘ the question then arose whether local ratepayers could then be 
- called upon to meet the expenses incurred. Already many local 
. services—police, education, housing, roads, etc.—receive grants 
‘ from national funds. Even so, the problem was not solved. The 
‘Anomalies Act and the Economy Act transferred from the 
: Uriemployment Fund to the Poor Law—that is, from the’ rate- 
- payer-to-the taxpayer—the cost of assisting over 100,000 per- 
_sons. At the same time the industrial depression became more 
"intense, and the result was a sudden rise in the cost of poor 
‘relief, which was worst in the areas least able to bear it. The 


. Government had to agree to transfer the entire burden back to 


- the taxpayer, and the result was the Unemployment Bill now 


. being introduced by the Minister of Labour. The whole ques- 


‘tion’ of the distribution of burden between central and local 


Wwe 


“ government had never been really investigated, and is not based — 


; on: any: intelligible principle, so that any considerable emer- 
. gency brings out its weakness. * 
The only local tax available—the rate—was originally a levy 


“on. Jand and buildings in order to provide work and maintenance 


* for™ the | poor of the parish. Now, it helps to provide for all local 
services, and is not only unevenly distributed over various areas, © 
but is very: unfair in its incidence. A bachelor earning £300 a 


- year occupies a small flat and pays L6a year in rates. His friend, 


- earning the same salary, has a wife and six children, must there- 


fore. have a-house with at least six rooms, and pays £18 a 
‘year in rates. When the six children begin to grow up, it is de- 


"sirable for the family to move to a larger house. If they do, they 


‘will have to’pay more in rates. ‘So the District Council, as rating 


‘authority’, said Dr. Jennings, ‘is compelled to penalise the head 


of the family for what, as public health authority, it is extremely 
anxious that he should do—that is, go to a less overcrowded 
house’. Such defects are so obvious that nobody nowadays 
attempts to defend the rate: the difficulty is to devise a source of 
income to replace it. It must be localised; must be easy to collect 


_ and difficult to evade; and must not conflict with national taxa- 


tion. ‘Upon one thing’, said Dr. Jennings, ‘I think the local 


- authorities insist. They do not want to lose their power of taxation 
and to receive grants from the Treasury instead. For Treasury 
' grants imply Treasury control, and local authorities are anxious 


to preserve the amount of independence which they possess’, 
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The Listener’s Music ; 


Bartok and his 


HERE are composers of whom we hear, whenever an 

opportunity arises, that they are planning, or have 

just begun or finished, some work or other, which 

will prove noteworthy in this respect or that. But 
Barték’s new works always come unheralded. When the first 
performance here of his second piano concerto (which takes 
place tonight at the B.B.C. Symphony Concert) was announced, 
very few people knew that he had composed a second one; and 
it is possible that, later in the season, another big work of his 
will be broadcast, of which not even the existence has been 
disclosed to the public so far. 

This reserve, or indifference, is thoroughly characteristic of 
his attitude as man and artist. He has a strong distaste not 
only for self-advertisement in any form, but even for anything 
which might resemble an advertisement or explanation of his 
artistic aims or achievements. He is not in the least concerned 
with any of the ideas, tendencies, and slogans which are in the 
air, and which so many people believe to keep the musical 
world going round. In short, nothing matters to him but the 
business of turning out music and expressing himself in music. 

However, this is not at all the picture some of his critics have 
drawn of him. When his first works became known, he was 
freely described (quite regardless of such small matters as 
dates) as a satellite of Schénberg; and, a little later, as owing 
much to Stravinsky’s influence. One of his fellow countrymen, 
writing in a minor American periodical, went to the length of 
representing him as striving to beat Schonberg and Stravinsky 
and all the other ‘radical’ composers at their own game, what- 
ever that particular game might be. 

There would be no occasion to recall such judgments— 
any more than the epithets ‘madman’ or ‘no composer at all’, 
which were hurled at him at some time or other—but for the 
reason that the shortest way to arrive at a workable definition 
of him and his art is purely and simply to reverse them. The 
fundamental difference between him and Schénberg or 
Stravinsky is that he has no use for the notions of abstractness 
and objectivity, is never systematic, never appears to do vio- 
lence to his own inner nature, and is never afraid of putting 
into his music too much of his own self. Like them and many 
others, he is constantly experimenting, it is true; often very 
daringly. Analogies of idiom or processes can now and then 
be pointed out. He certainly is not unaware of all that has been 
happening around him, and may have found certain inventions 
for which he was not primarily responsible worth putting to 
new uses to serve his own ends—very much as Ravel, the last 
mani in the world whom one would imagine seeking means of 
self-expression in jazz, borrowed a few pigments from the 
palette of jazz. But it may also have been a case of simultaneous 
discovery, as often happens in the domain of science. In fact, as 
early as 1911, Schénberg (in the first edition of his Treatise of 
Harmony) mentioned Bartok among the composers whose ex- 
‘periments in new harmonic devices sometimes coincided with 
his own. Since then, following his own course, he has moved 
farther and farther away from Schénberg’s chosen path, focus- 
sing his attention not upon atonal music, but upon the problem 
of extending the range of harmony and melody without doing 
away. with a tonal basis—a basis which, he has said and re- 
peated, is there even in his apparently most nearly atonal works, 
such as the piano études and the violin sonatas. And, to quote 
Mr. Cecil Gray, while Stravinsky was avowedly intent on ‘the 
objective investigation of the aural values of sound’, Barték 
kept concentrating upon ‘the subjective investigation of its 
spiritual values’. As regards, more. generally, the question 
of affinities or possible influences, it is worth noting that 
whereas in his orchestral or piano music a few details, pro- 
cesses, or effects may seem to invite comparison with things 
done by-others, before or afterwards, nothing of the kind is to 
be found in his chamber music. Not only in his four admirable 
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string quartets, but also.in the two more recondite, yet 
strangely fascinating violin sonatas—and this. despite their 
appearance of atonality, which at first sight suggests an incur- 
sion into a province outside his own territory—he is purely 
and thoroughly himself, incomparable and inimitable. a 

The first quartet, at a time when no other music of his was 
available except a number of piano pieces, most of them short 
and many of them boldly innovatory, revealed for the first 
time the fundamentally classical trend of his musical thinking 
—a point which no student of his output as it stands today 
could fail to perceive: Indeed, it has often been proclaimed by 
now that no composer of our time is more faithful to the true 
spirit of classical tradition and continues this tradition more 
worthily. He stands as far from the professed neo-classicists 
who, under colour of going back to Bach or to some other 
great classic, give us nothing but dead bones and parings, as 
from the academists who revel in airs and graces picked up from 
the residue of the past. In-short, he is a composer in the fullest 
sense of the word, as distinct from a mere manufacturer of 
music; and one who evinces a remarkable sanity of outlook. 

This classical character of his music may not be obvious 
enough for all listeners to perceive it at once. There is no 
denying that his imagination carries him now and then to 
remote regions, and that he sometimes sets as hard tasks to 
listeners as he does to himself: But the difficulties are speedily 
lessening, and in all likelihood will soon vanish. Much that 
seemed startling in the early works has had time to sink in; 
and, of late years, his tendency has been not so much to 
experiment in fresh directions as to carry his experiments 
further without changing their bearing, which has meant 
gains in surety, clarity, and vigour. The piano concertos are 
excellent cases in point. One of the effects of the present — 
clamour for pure music and abstract forms is to foster the 
production of concertos of all kinds. It is probably no exag- 
geration to say that ten times as many were written during 
the last ten years or so as during the preceding thirty—a large 
proportion of them, inevitably, purely experimental, and 
betokening restlessness, affectedness, and lack of genuine 
purpose. Barték’s, on the contrary, show the continuity and 
logic of his evolution, and fall into place among his mos 
significant works. 

The two (composed in 1926 and 1930-1931 respectively) 
are so Closely related that any general remark suggested by 
the one applies with equal force to the other. Both are written 
in a concerted style rather than with the object of bringing 
out the solo part. The broad, firm architecture is as charac- 
teristic of Bartok at his best as is the terseness and point of 
the discourse. The influence of Hungarian folk-song on his 
diction is as manifest as in any of his other works, and the 
affinities with his earlier piano music are patent in the treat- 
ment of the instrument. The texture is, in the main, poly- 
phonic—polyphony whose classical character accords diceunie 
out with that of the form. And the colour schemes are now x 
as austere as in the chamber music (a splendid instance is, in ; 
the first concerto, the beginning of the slow movement, in 
which a grave meditative mood is expressed in a combination __ 
of piano and percussion only), and almost as coruscating 
as in ‘The Wonderful Mandarin’, that amazing example of ~~ 
orchestral gorgeousness. ee 

Maybe the second concerto is even more compact in 
structure and more perspicuous in style. But its racy, dynamic 
opening and final movements, and the serene, utterly simple _ 
adagio which comes in between (for the plan is exactly the - 
same as in the first, except for the introduction of a weirdly 
suggestive scherzo in the middle of this slow movement) show _ 
us the very self-same Bartok as appears in all his. previous 
works—a Barték who has in many: respects: simplified his _ 
style without sacrificing any of its essentials) © 4) 
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WENTY-THREE years ago I went through a very 
real spiritual experience, which divided my life into two 
halves. The vision that I saw, the voices that I heard, 
«i» +=in whatever way I may try to express the inexpressible, 
_ were to me the most real experience I have ever had in my life. 
_ Before that day I thought in terms of self, of ambition, of my 
_ ¢areer; of ambition for my own country as opposed to other 
_ countries. In life’s race I wanted to be in one of the first places, 
» in the world struggle I wanted my country to be the richest, 
_ most powerful, largest, greatest, the envy of the rest of the world. 
_ For a moment that day my eyes pierced through the veil. I 

_ can remember my experience as if it were yesterday. It was in 

Westminster Abbey. I was listening to the organ. Suddenly 

the scales fell from my eyes; I was literally re-born. I started 

life again with a new code, a new setofvalues;anew vision of 

what the world might be. I only speak of this personal experi- 
___ ence because I think that perhaps it qualifies me to speak to you 
_ 0M a subject which is to me sacred, the Unity of Mankind. 

_ Humanity is certainly going through a ‘Slough of Despond’ 
at the present time. So many people who are working for 
“international co-operation must often be heavy of heart. It 

is so easy to drop one’s eyes from the mountain top and allow 

the dust of living to envelop one. There are doubts and diffi- 
culties at every stage of the way. It is so very easy to look 
down and not up, to look inward and not outward and upward 
to the Cross—the beacon of hope—which has stood there for 
- mineteen hundred years for those that have eyes to see. We 
are living in an age when in many countries large sections 
of people are extolling values which to the Christian must 
_ seem the antithesis of Christ’s teaching—the doctrine that 
might is right, that one should love oneself and not one’s neigh- 
bour, that for nations there is only one law, the law of the 
jungle, that the laws of right and wrong governing individual 
conduct do not apply to nations. There are false prophets who 
seek to divide nations and races into arbitrary categories. Just 
as in the War we divided recruits into A, B and C categories, so 
we are asked in the present year of grace to divide the world 
into first class, second class and third class nations. And even 
if such a division were justifiable biologically, who is to decide 
which nation is to belong to which group? False doctrines; for 
we are not considering the breeding of animals for a fat-stock 
show, we are considering immortal man. Many of the greatest 


a 


deeds in the world have been performed by human beings with - 


C3 bodies. That is one of the great compensations of life; the 

human being with a suffering or ill-developed body possibly 
contains—nay, often does contain—a great heart and a great 
soul. 


“We Are Still Unrepentant Individualists’ 


But to return to our present-day world. Many of our troubles 
are due to a wrong attitude to life. We give lip-service to ideals 
of peace and co-operation with our neighbours, but in our hearts 
we are still unrepentant individualists. The gods of self and 
national advantage occupy tke shrines in our sanctuary. We 
regard the world through spectacles of self. How will it affect 
me, my family, my country?—not, how will it affect my neigh- 
bour? And then we are surprised that humanity is passing 
through a tunnel, to which there seems no end. We are like 
Christian in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. You remember that 
Christian could not get out of the Slough of Despond by 
reason of the burden that was on his back—a burden of nat- 
ional hate, of contempt for our neighbours whose religious 
or political views are not our own, of a superiority complex 

_ towards other nations that differ in race or colour from our own. 
You recollect that it was not till Christian saw the Cross that 
the burden rolled off his back. How are we to see Christ, to 

' stamp the vision of Christ on the Cross on our hearts? That is 
the world’s greatest problem today. We must set a new standard 

in our attitude to the world, the Christ standard. In all humble- 
ness, on our knees, every day of our lives, we ought to pray that 

_ we, too, may see the vision, and, once seen, retain it in our hearts. 
hen I was a boy I remember being given a book called 

In His Steps. Its message, often crudely expressed, was ‘What 
would Jesus do?’ Often in after life I have wished that I had 

_ asked myself that question before starting out on every new 


__ undertaking. What a transformed world it would be if that ques- 
_ tion were ever ready on our lips. What would Our Lord do? 


- What would He do here and now in this distraught world? 
_ Down through the ages there has been a company of rare souls 
__ who have tried to set their course on the sea of life by that Com- 
_ pass. In each succeeding century there have been those who have 
i that the message of Christianity was out of date, that 
ist’s , addressed to the simple peasants and fisher 
of Galilee, did not apply to the age in which they lived. And 
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_ The Christian as ‘National and International 


time after time ay have been proved to be wrong. Christ’s 
teaching is eternal. It is as applicable to our problems today as 
when it was uttered nineteen hundred years ago. “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour.as thyself’—seven words which contain the 
answer to most of life’s riddles. In these words I see the only 
salvation of mankind. 


Loyalties Need Not Conflict 


I will now ask you to consider our duties as patriots. How far 
does the doctrine of world ynity, in which I believe, enable us to 
be first of all good citizens of our own land? We have a series of 
loyalties and obligations in our lives, and provided they are the 
right kind of loyalties, they need not conflict, rather they should 
dovetail the one into the other. We start. off with the unit of the 
family; we have got very definite duties to our own family. 
Family life is, after all, at the heart of our conception of exist- 
ence. We have also a local patriotism or loyalty to the town or 
district in which we live. I live in Chelsea; therefore, my first 
duty is to Chelsea. I am a Londoner, by adoption; therefore, 
my next duty is to London. So far, none of these allegiances are 
conflicting. Each of them covers one sphere of existence. There 
are, however, other local loyalties, to one’s private and public 
school, to one’s university, to one’s club, to the various societies 
and associations to which each one of us belongs. 

And before turning to national obligations, there is the 
supreme loyalty as Christians to our religion. Loyalty to Christ is 
the essential. I hope I shall not hurt any susceptibilities when I 
repeat that to me the great essential seems to be that we should be 
followers of Christ, the actual form of our discipleship is of lesser 
importance. Many paths lead up the mountain. One path suits 
my neighbour, another I prefer, but they meet on the summit. 
Some day, the world will be ready for Christian Unity, but 
I fear that day is not yet. But we can hasten on the day by 
emphasising the things that wnite Christians, rather than the 
things that divide them. Anyhow, to whatever church we be- 
long, we have duties and they do not, or should not, conflict 
with our duties as citizens of our country. 

We now come to our national patriotism. Of course, it is our 
duty to love our own country and work for its welfare, to want it 
to be the most ideal, the holiest, the wisest, the best—in every 
sense—country in the world, inhabited by spirtually developed, 
characterful, healthy, happy and good citizens. We want it to be 
a really useful member of the family of nations, making its con- 
tribution to the common good which no other nation can make. 
National individuality is a precious possession not to be dis- 
carded. Our domestic patriotism implies that we do seek to love 
our neighbour—our fellow citizen—as ourselves, that we know 
we are our brother’s keeper, that our country is not worthy of 
itself so long as there remains a single slum in our midst, so long 
as there is a single human being suffering from under-nourish- 
ment or from ill-health, due to preventable causes. No patriot 
can complain that such a programme will not give us, of this 
generation, plenty of scope. Our patriotism will imply a deep 
sense of past failings and an overwhelming desire to build a new 
Jerusalem in our own dear country. 

But we of the British Commonwealth have another loyalty, to 
the British Empire as a whole. If we had been born in Sweden or 
Switzerland, we should be just good Swedish or Swiss patriots 
and our national loyalties would end there. Not so with us. We 
find ourselves members of a world state consisting of eighty 
parts of the world around the seven seas, inhabited by every 
creed, colour and class. In many ways the British Common- 
wealth is man’s greatest political achievement. It is a stupendous 
factor in the world. If it were to break up civilisation would pro- 
bably be set back many years. We as Britons, inhabiting this 
little island in the North Atlantic, are one of the partner-states 
in this great political system. We have two very definite patriotic 
duties, therefore, firstly to our own island—to Great Britain— 
and secondly to the British Commonwealth. Both these loyalties 
should doyetail into one another. The better citizen of his 
country a man is, the better citizen he will be of the Common- 
wealth as a whole. There should be nothing incompatible between 
any of our loyalties and duties, to our family, town, county, club, 
school, association, to our country and our group of countries— 


‘in our case the British Empire as a whole—of which the King is 


the head and symbol of unity. 


Great Britain’s Dual Role 


Now let us think of the Christian as International. I would 
first ask you to consider three other loyalties that we have. 
We are Europeans; we belong to Europe just as much as we 
belong to Great Britain. I think one of the greatest needs of the 
present age is to create .a European loyalty, a European 
patriotism, a love for Mother Europe, of which we are all citi- 
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zens. 1 am convinced that. if we are to -einetge froin our ipreeeat 


My difficulties we must ‘sooner or later create a United “States ‘of | 


Europe, but before we are ready for so great ; a change, we must 


create a sense of European citizenship in the individual. 


Our loyalties to the British Empire and to Europe need not 


conflict. I see no reason why Great Britain cannot fulfil a dual. 
role as partner in the British Commonwealth and as a member 


of the European family. 
Iam keeping here to broad principles and Iam endeavouring 
to point out the goal towards which we should direct our feet. 


Each nation in the British Empire has treaties and tariff agree- 


ments with the Powers with which it comes into contact; 
first; it “considers its internal ‘domestic interests, second, its 


dealings with members of the Empire,’ third, with nations” 


with whom it has special ties, and, fourth, with the world. at 
large. When the time comes for the creation of a United States 
of Europe we shall likewise have a series of obligations, first, 


to ourselves, © ‘second, to the Empire, third, to the United 


States of Europe, and fourth; to the world at ‘large. Naturally, 


- these various interests will have to be discussed and adjusted. 
But life is a continuous process of adjustment: Each country - 
in the modern world has a long list of treaties with other nations; 


these are constantly being revised and’ added to. ©~ »’ 


‘Our next loyalty,‘to which I have not referred so far, is 45 


our racial or linguistic group, in our case the English-speaking 
world. This’ loyalty is nota political loyalty, it is a° cultural 


loyalty, it implies that’ Britons’and Americans have certain 
common ties which bind them very closely together—ties’ ‘of ta 


common’ speech, a common literature and a common legal 
system: In the same way there must always be special: cultural 


ties between ‘certain groups of nations—for instance, between’ 
the Spanish-speaking, French-speaking and rege tee: 


groups. =, 
An Ultinsate: Peder of Mankind - 


to the world as a whole. We as Christians must nevér for a 
rhoment forget that world unity is the goal. Sooner ‘or. later 


that objective must be reached, Each one of the loyalties I have » 


referred. to’ must fit in to an ultimate Federation of Mankind. 


If our civic and national patriotisms are of the right kind, they - 
will be sections of a perfect whole. In the shaping of the new 


world of our dreams Christians have a great part to play. 
To them the unity of mankind should be no idle dream. ‘We 
are members one of another’; humanity is one. We are members 
of one body and the body needs each member. Hands, feet, 
eyes, ears—one and all are needed to make a perfect whole. 
Each race and nation is needed to make the world complete. 
We do not want a dull uniformity. Just because modern science 
has largely overcome barriers of space, it is very desirable that 
we should cling to our national culture, our national art, our 


national folklore. Humanity is greatly enriched by the indi- - 


viduality of each unit. But just because we admit the need of 
cultural patriotism, that must not blind us to the need of never 
forgetting that the political goal is a world state. 

_. The citizens of the British Empire should very readily grasp 
the ‘conception of World Unity. The outlook of an Elizabethan: 
Englishman was totally different from that of the present-day 
Englishman. Then as now the Englishman lived in a small 
island, in that one respect the environment of both was alike. 
But the present-day Briton, apart from his local national duties 
to Great Britain, is the citizen of a world Empire occupying a 


fifth of the globe. World unity is, therefore, already in existence- 


among a quarter of the human race. In that vast area the 
thought of war has been abolished. If Australia and Great 
Britain, or Canada and Australia, had a dispute, there would 
be no recourse to arms. Pax Britannica is a very ‘real political 
fact in the world. They would refer their disputes to arbitration, 
with the knowledge that justice would be done. 

‘The task which confronts us is how to create a World- State, 
consisting of all nations and peoples, among the remaining 
three-quarters of the human race. The British Empire has 


demonstrated that it is possible to unite alien peoples belonging 
to every race, colour and creed, under one rule, where justice ~ 


will prevail, over a vast territory scattered round the globe, 
from which all thought of war has been banished. The success 


of the British experiment is an object-lesson to mankind. In» 
the British Commonwealth the two apparent opposites of inde-- 


pendence and co-operation have been reconciled. In the future 


United States of the World, the British Commonwealth must” 


play an important part. 


One of the enigmas of history is why such extreme dutional 


feeling should exist in Christian nations, in view of the fact 
that the Christian religion is essentially international. For 
Christ’s teaching before everything else was international. The 
Founder of Christianity preached brotherhood: ‘Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations’; and also ‘Ye shall be witnesses 
unto Me. . . unto the uttermost part of the earth’, and again, 
‘Go ye unto all the world and preach the Gospel unto every 
creature’, The early church stood for the breaking down of 
barriers. St. Paul, once he had seen the vision’on the way to 
Damascus, spent ‘himself to the utmost in preaching the new 


+: “our. Peace Crusade, ‘our Crusade for~ 
'..employ the same methods. that have: been used by all successful 
‘And now let me turn to our ultimate loyalty—our allegiance » A 
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zaispensation to all Peoples Every race an colour w 
“in the new religion. You and I, as Chri » hav 
definite duty, the duty of trying with everything in’ 
advance the cause of the brotherhood of man. We_want some 
dh pets fire of St. Paul’s which largely op at “up ‘the Christian ‘ 
$: ur 


A New World Peace Gates 


' SA new Commandment Ls give ‘unto you, that 
another as I have loved you’. Our Lord’s command is perfectly 
definite. He adds no qualifying conditions. We are not to 
ascertain first if our neighbour believes in the same creeds as_ 
we do, if his skin is the same colour as ours, if his country is : a. 
member of the group of countries to which we belong, if he is’ 
an Aryan or Caucasian, Gentile or Jew. His ‘Commandment’ 
was quite clear, ‘That ye love one another as I have loved fe 
Many people regard our Lord’s utterances as a counsel of per=_ 
fection, not applicable to the work-a-day world. rigs, ree ‘they — 
were so practical that the only way the world could exist in- 
peace were by applying them: to éveryday life? I- submit’ that’ yi , 
until we apply this great central doctrine of Christ's ‘teaching, 3 
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‘there be-no-end to our woes. = ~ < —— 

- I sometimes wonder sahettier® we must’ not’ pre, anew: 
‘Crusade—a‘new World Peace Crusade—with all the fervour’ = “! 
which Wesley employed in the eighteenth century or with ‘the’ 
burning fire ‘of the religious leaders in the Middle Ages. We 
need a new St. Francis to shake’us from out ° ‘complacency. a 
‘Surely there are enough people of good will in all countries to’ 
‘make possible the raising-of a great’ Peace Army, the members’ 
if which would pledge themselves to love their neighbours as- 
. themselves. Why does the cause of Peace make such’ slow’ 
» headway? Is it that a-Peace Crusade is less picturesque t than a 
‘War Crusade? We shall not-capture the eons imagination” 
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‘leaders of great movements.” 
_- Armistice Day will be with us in feces ‘Gaya time. Cars we ni 
make Armistice Day, not only a ‘day of remembranceé ‘for. the’ 
great hosts of departed in all countries, but a day of consecration. : 
of ourselves to the cause of Peace? Can we not take a’solemn 
vow that, with God’s help, we will devote the rest of our lives tof 
to furthering the cause ‘of world peace? How better could we’ 
remember the deeds of those who gave their lives for the war’ ss 
to end war? ; 
Let me suggest to you two definite thoughts. The knowledge © x c. 
that we have two allegiances—apart from many others, tosome — 


bine 


of which I have not referred—to the British Commonwealth — 4 
and to the world. These two loyalties need not conflict. And the 
second thought I would ask you to consider is whether there is 
any greater task for Christians at the present time than working __ J 
for the cause of World Peace. The two things go side by side, 
World Unity and World Peace. Christians cannot hesitatewhen  __ 
they hear the call to establish the Kingdon: of Heaven on earth. by 
4 
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- I long to lie again 
in my first earthly bed 
to shed 
my garment fine © 
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and fierce vitality tolay Ss | 
close to the beating heart of time, Clk 
to feed 

_ in the deep sinus of the sea. 


to be 
what I was before 
I was made this, 
a motion or a spirit or 
as you know me. — 


Defeat 


So from defeat I learn | 

The stress and strain of bone, 
The twigs that smoke or burn, 
‘The stone remaining stone at 
‘No matter what way thrown. 


I shall go forth from thence sae 
Aware of entity, hea ate: 
_ And to life’simminence 2, 
‘And tumult, I shallbe.. 
_Atonce both oer and tree. | aoe y 
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Looking down from Mount Carmel on the new Haifa Harbour 


The ‘New Haifa Harbour 


By A. S. MERTON 
Broadcast on October 30, the eve of the inauguration of the New Haifa Harbour 


HE attention of the world has already been directed to 

Haifa during the last few days. As you all know, there 

have been Arab demonstrations in Jaffa, which spread 

to Jerusalem and Haifa, and they had to be dispersed by 
the police, with some casualties, The organisers declare that the 
cause is Arab dissatisfaction at increasing Jewish immigration. 
Immigration has certainly been resumed; but it has not been of 
a character to justify Arab alarm. The new immigrants have 
been largely of the small capitalist class, that is to say, Jews 
who have sufficient capital to start a business or develop a piece 
of land and keep themselves during the initial stages, Just the 
sort of immigrants, in fact, which any country might welcome. 
The Arab leaders have been given every opportunity to discuss 
their grievances with the authorities, and the door is still open. 
Meanwhile, the general situation is well in hand, and no 
anxiety need be felt. 


Now, as regards Haifa harbour, I visited it lately and was 
astounded at the changes that had been made there and in the 
town itself since I was last there a few years ago. The work has 
been done by a small band of British engineers, and British 
industry may well be proud of the achievement. Up to the 
present, Haifa has been an open.roadstead. It offered better 
anchorage than Jaffa, Palestine’s only other port, but it was 
exposed nevertheless to the bad weather, which visits this part 
of the Mediterranean at certain times of the year. 


Now, however, it can be used at all seasons and by all craft, 
and the harbour can, moreover, be extended at any time in case 
of need; for Haifa lies on the Bay of Acre, which is a wonderful 
natural harbour, unequalled anywhere on the Levant coast. 
The bay is very extensive—six miles wide at its entrance. On 
_one side stands Mount Carmel, green and majestic. It towers 
over the sea and used to afford welcome protection to shipping 
lying in the bay from the south and south-west gales. Here the 

elite Order of Brotherhood was founded. ‘An interesting 
monastery directed by a very cultured Englishman stands near 
the summit. On the other side, almost opposite Mount Carmel, 


you see Acre, which also has a historic past, but a much older 
and more stormy one. During the Crusades it was a much- 
disputed point and frequently changed hands. 


Haifa itself stretches from the eastern slopes of Mount Car- 
mel gently down towards the plain. It extends a good way round 
the bay and has grown out of all recognition since the War. In 
fact, it is fast becoming a modern town-with clean wide streets 
and western shops and houses. To a great extent the develop- 
ment is Jewish, but there are still traces of the strong German 
influence from ‘pre-War days. 


When I visited Haifa a few months ago, I took a trip round 
the new harbour in a motor launch. We started at the railway 
jetty at the east end, which has been prolonged by a break- 
water, running out into the bay at right-angles to the front. We 
chugged along beside it for half a mile and then crossed the 
open harbour about 300 yards to the outer breakwater. This 
runs out from the foot of Mount Carmel parallel to the town 
front for a mile and a half, and it is. very different from the 
jetty breakwater. It is very massive in construction, to stand 
the force of the storms which frequently arise. There are gigan- 
tic blocks, some of which weigh as much as 15 tons each, and a 
special pillar crane had to be designed to put them in place, 
We turned down alongside this mass of stone towards the shore, 
and inspected the quays, which are a mile and a half in length, 
Deep-water berths for steamers and lighters have been provided, 
and Customs sheds and offices of very pleasing design, which 
fit in well with the general colour scheme of the country. One 
of the interesting things about these quays is that they are on 
reclaimed land..The deepening of the harbour meant the re- 
moval of vast quantities of soil and rock, and instead of going 
to the expense of- transporting this outside the harbour and 
purchasing land for the quays, it was all dumped on the fore- 
shore and as-much as go acres were reclaimed in this way, and 
provided the space for.the quays and all the paraphernalia which 
a properly equipped port requires. 

Between the breakwaters there is a sheltered water area of 


~~ 
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ae of this has been dredged to a depth of 37 feet. Haifa can now 
afford accommodation to ships of as much as 30,000 tons. 
Already the largest ships in the Mediterranean have used the 
harbour, and when I made my tour there was a 25,000 ton ship 
there, which looked from the further end of the harbour no 
_ Jarger than a cross-Channel steamer. 

i All this naturally means a great deal to the economic develop- 
ment of the Near and Middle East. Iraq, Persia, Transjordania 
and Palestine, which form the hinterland, have all been crying 
out for better communications with the West, where their best 
customers are, and Haifa now presents them with the open door 
to Europe. But that door will not be of much use, of course, 
unless there are trade avenues behind it to feed it from the 

2 SS countries in question. A pipe-line is now being completed for 

i, Ne bringing petroleum from the oil fields of Iraq to the Mediter- 
_-———s ganean, and it is at Haifa that the petroleum will come to the 
_——~-—ss surface again. There will be reservoirs for receiving it as it comes 
ss ut of the huge pipes after its six-hundred-mile subterranean 


_- .__—- fuel-oil for the use of shipping. Provision has already been made 
Rei? r - for a special basin for the tankers, which will take the crude oil 
Eee se to Europe, and for ships to moor or anchor while the pumps are 
hel filling their oil-bunkers. This means that Haifa must inevitably 
become an important fuelling station, and its utility in this 
ee a8 Pe, respect will probably not be confined to purely commercial 
a activities. Possibly the transit centre for the Levant will shift 
over from Alexandria to Haifa, and the transit trade is a very 
important factor. : Ae 

‘There is also the proposed railway from Bagdad to Haifa 


“The Debate Continues —IV 


* T is not my business to reply to the recent wireless speeches 
- § of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Thomas, though there is much that 
ne I might say. I gather, however, that Mr. Baldwin referred 
'} Sheree to the menace of Socialism, and.that Mr. Thomas assured 
the public that things were improving, and that we were turning 
the corner. All I need say is that Socialism, so far from being a 
menace, is the real hope of the world, and that the blatant 

optimism of Mr. Thomas is not justified. _ ies see 
I want, if I can, to put as simply as possible the case for the 


Sas Labour Party, and the steps it would take to rescue the nation 
we 27 from its present plight. Few people can be satisfied with things 
_ ott as they are. We are faced, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
i} has admitted, with large-scale unemployment for another ten 
Rees - years. There are scores of thousands of young people who have 


number: of ageing workers for whom there seems to be no 
industrial future. 


___kionest person believes in his heart that under existing condi- 


absorbed into wage-earning occupations. The Labour’ Party 


present system of private enterprise is unable to cope with the 
situation. 


the work of technologists, the Capitalist system has solved the 


however, that whilst Capitalism has taught the world how to 


industry and trade turning, so as to satisfy those needs. In other 
words, ‘a vital part of the machine has broken down. How often 
during the past few years have we had our attention drawn to the 
existence of idle money, idle land, idle plant and machinery on 
the one hand, and unemployed labour anxious to be employed 
on the other! f 


the need of men, women and children may be for food, clothing, 


unless it can do so at a profit. Fish are sent back into thesea, 
wheat is burnt as a fuel to drive railway engines, textile factories 
stand idle, building trade operatives are out of work—whilst 
children cry aloud for food, people are lacking proper clothing, 


conditions, because the existing system only works when its 


view that industry was made for man and not man for industry. 
It believes that millions of workers in this country are willing 


about 250 acres—the size of Genoa harbour—and nearly half 


. Sets journey from Iraq. There will also be a refinery for producing _ 


relations. ~ yw 


Immediate Steps Towards Reconstruction 


By the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR GREENWOOD, MP, 


not yet obtained a foothold in industry. There is an even larger. - 
__ There may be ups and downs in the total figures of unemploy- | 

ment, but notwithstanding Mr: Thomas’ cheery words, no’ 

tions thereis any prospect of the vast army of unemployed being ° 


regards this tragedy of unemployment as evidence that the. 


It may be true that, aided by the researches of scientists and - 

_ problem of production. Man has gained the power to wrest from : 
the earth its treasures. But the object of this conquest of Nature - 
is to enable mankind to live and to live abundantly. The fact is, - 


produce enough for its needs, it has failed to keep the wheels of | 


. There are, no doubt, many causes for this tragic state of- 
affairs. But the Labour Party believes the underlying cause to be: 
the motive of private gain in industry and trade. However urgent. 


footwear and houses, private enterprise will not satisfy the need: 


and hundreds of thousands of families live under indescribable: 


machinery: produces private profit. The Labour Party takes the 


all the protection that a motorist requires in the desert; and ET 


am sure that in the not-far-distant future you will hear of wool 
from Mosul, barley and other grain from Iraq and Palestine, 
dates from Amara, potash and phosphates from the Dead Sea, 
rice and skins and hides from Persia, oranges from Jaffa, as 
well as perishable and precious articles from Central Asia and 
India, passing as a matter of course through Haifa to the mat= 
kets of the West. SIRs ett a7 
It will surprise you perhaps to learn that, compared with the 
Suez Canal route, the trans-desert one via Haifa will be cheaper 
and quicker. When I was recently at Mosul I met numbers of {| “a 
passengers from India, who were saving three days over the 
Canal route by taking steamer to Basra and going thence by 
train and car to Nisibin, where they were to join the trans= 


. . o3 


European system, When a motor or train service is running to a 
Haifa yet a further day-will be saved on the Canal route, andin 
either case it will avoid the disagreeable monsoon and heat of 
the Red Sea. er ; oe: Si4 “pe 
Let me sum up. A prominent position awaits Haifa in the __ 
near future as a link between Europe and Asia, India and Brit= 
ain. That is why I see in tomorrow’s ceremony far more thana = 


oe 
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-mere inauguration of a harbour. It marks the creation of a new © 
door between the East and the West, an event of outstanding — 


importance not only to world communications but also to wo 
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and able to provide for the needs of the whole community. Yet - 
in this topsy-turvy world they are unable to do so, tnless those’ 
who own the mines and mills, the forges and the factories seea 


realise that competition is wasteful, and therefore they are 
getting rid of it by combination. The issue today is not between , 

free competition and large scale monopolies. The issue is as to . 
the form which large-scale enterprise should take, in order to 
ensure that the whole people shall live in reasonable comfortand = 
security. u 


Public Good, Not Private Profit 


’ The trend of recent developments has been towards trusts q 
and combines, towards large-scale enterprises interlocked with + 
other large-scale enterprises. The Labour Party recognises the 
need for large-scale organisation in order that the requirements ° | 
of our great community of over forty million souls can be satis-- 
fied, and in order that we may make our contribution to the 
mutual well-being of the other nations of the world. But it be- 
lieves that this organisation should be directed, not with an eye 
to profit, but with a single eye to the public good. = = © 

‘ Long ago, Local Authorities, controlled by Liberals and Con- 
servatives, believed that localities should mind their own busi- —_ 
ness, and started municipal markets, trams, and water, gas and 
electricity supplies: This was-done because these public enter-- 
prises were sound propositions in the public interest. .  — - 

: If it be right for a town to possess its own gas works and elec- 
tricity stations, why should not the nation own the coal from. 
which gas and electricity are produced ? If some nations own : 
State banks successfully, why should not this country travel 
along the same road? The Labour Party stands foradeveloping 
policy of public enterprise as the only effective alternative to- 
private enterprise, which has lamentably failed in face of diffi- 
culties very largely of its own creation. It believes that this policy, 
will ensure to the producer a maximum return for his labour, to 
the consumer the best quality at the lowest practicable price,and 
to the citizen freedom from domination by vested interests. It 
believes that the wealth which lies within our grasp wouldenable __ 
us to shorten the working period of life by raising the age at 
which children go into the labour market and’ by making pen-. 
sions available ata lower age. eee es se ar 

. The Labour Party would concentrate the labour power of the 
nation into the most efficient years of life, and get rid of the — 
‘tragic spectacle of young people shouldering their elder brothers _ 
and sisters and even their parents out of the labour market, and _ 
the equally tragic spectacle of aged workers struggling to main- 
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ntegral part of the sta 
eople. There can be no doubt, for example, of the 
the public health services in diminishing disease and, 
, in driving certain dread diseases from our midst, in re- 
ore tolerable forthe people. = Ra 
ually, there can be no doubt of the vital need for a develop- 
cational system in view of the complex problems and’ 
difficulties which confront the world today. In the last 
esort a nation does not depend for its life and vigour on those 
© command wealth, or sit in the seats of the mighty. The 
neasure of its real strength and vitality is to be found in the 
quality of its citizens. Hence, a healthy and inspiring environ- 
ment and the full development of the physical, mental and. 
‘Spiritual qualities of the people are the very foundations of true 
national greatness. Cie ‘ 


_ The Whole Country Must be Planned oa 
_ ‘The mention ofa healthy environment brings me to the need: 
_ for a more determined effort to plan the whole country in order. 
both to preserve our national beauties unsullied, and to utilise 
our Jand and natural -resources to the best possible advantage. 
The housing problem has not yet been solved. The Labour 
Party does not: believe that unregulated: private enterprise can 
adequately meet either the normal housing needs of the people: 
or rid the country of the slums which self-interest, ignorance 
and avarice have left -behind them. We believe in a vigorous, 
_ large-scale housing policy which would be pressed on as rapidly: 
_as possible so as to provide varied types of houses at reasonable 
_ rents, not merely for the slum dweller, but for those working 
_ class families who are living under conditions which fall far 
_ short of modern civilised standards. Such a policy would not 
_ only add to the real wealth of the community and raise the 
_ whole tone-of our national life, but it would make a substantial 
_ contribution towards reducing the great army of unemployed. 
_ The Labour Party would, as part of its policy, promote other 
_ socially and economically desirable schemes of public develop- 
_ ment, partly because they would provide the nation with new 
- and valuable assets, and partly because they would assist in 
turning the wheels of trade and diminishing the number of 
workless people. We do not believe in useless ‘relief works’, 
_ which humiliate the unemployed; but we do believe in building 
houses and schools, roads and bridgés, and. in land drainage and 
other schemes of economic development, because they would 
be of great service to the nation. mS, 
’ No one can say that this country is economically equipped for 
_ the future. During a time of bad trade, it is possible to take 
_ stock of any shortcomings and to remedy them. For example, is 
our land being properly used? Are our means of transport and 
: communication one hundred per cent. good? Do our docks and 
wharves represent the highest level of -efficiency? If not, it is 
_ clearly the duty of the nation to take the necessary steps to 
remedy these defects. If we are to destroy the menace of a long- 
standing army of compulsory idle labour, and to utilisé our re- 
_ sources to the advantage of the people as a whole, we must have 
aconsidered national policy. The old higgledy-piggledy ways, the 
haphazard ways, the mess and muddle of unregulated and unco- 
__.ordinated industries born in the so-called “good old days’ before 
the War, are bound to fall before the terrifying problems which 
‘stand before us today. Sado TER i 
_. These things will not do for the times in which we live. If we 
are to feed, clothe, house and educate our people; if, that is to 
-say, we are to provide the essentials of civilised life so as to pro- 
‘duce a healthy, alert, self-respecting, self-reliant, clear-sighted 
body of citizens, we must organise all our resources to this end. 
_ There must be a clearly defined national purpose..-The Labour 
Party holds that this purpose should not be to bolster up the old 
order for its own sake, or to maintain old traditions and institu- 
- tions merely because they are deeply rooted, or to preserve the 
privileges of some class or. vested interest. We believe that the 
nation should set before itself the task of rearing a worthy race of 
_. €itizens.. 
_ We need, therefore, besides a purpose, a general plan. Organ- 
__isation must supersede the disorganisation and chaos of today. 
We believe that in order to get rid of waste and inefficiency, we 
_. must proceed as a first step to convert.the basic industries of the 
country into public services. We think that the land should be 
' publicly owned, and that good husbandry should be required 
_of land cultivators. We believe that it is imperative that the 
_ banking system should be the servant of industry and not its 
__miaster,as it has become in recent times. We do not think that 
_ it should arrogate to itself the right to dictate to the industries 
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a ; his policy will endeavour to terrify 


State. . . 


ducing the death rate and lengthening human life, and in making — 
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_ The Coal Mining Industry calls for drastic reorganisation and 
reconstruction under public ownership and democratic control, _ 
The major transport services should be publicly owned. Power _ 


and transport are, indeed, ‘key’ industriesun the real sense of the 


term, and on their adequacy and efficiency the well-being of. 
every other industry largely depends. But besides extending the _ 


range of publicly conducted services and industries, we should 


require every industry to put its house in order, and to adopt a- 
plan. No industry in which the lives of large numbers of people ~ 
and a good deal of capital are involved should be permitted to 
drag along with out-of-date plant, outworn methods, defective 
marketing arrangements and bad conditions of employment. We — 


should regard it as a duty to promote more efficient industrial _ 


organisation in the public interest. The cotton, wool and iron 
and steel industries are cases in point. Reorganisation and co- 
ordination of effort are vital if these trades are to re-establish. 
themselves. — i ‘ ; 
_ This country, moreover, is living in a world of nations which 


must learn to co-operate in the economic field. Neither Free 


. Trade nor Protection satisfies the needs of the modern world.. 


If organisation and co-ordinated effort are needed within the 
nation, they are just as urgently needed between the various 
nations of the world. The Labour Party would do all in its. 
power to forward international economic co-operation and the 
properly ordered regulation of trade between nations. _ ; 


Labour Will Work for Constructive Peace 


. Everything, however, depends upon the maintenance of 
peace. Civilisation and war are incompatible. The normal life 
of the world can only be satisfactorily carried on ifi-peace is 
assured. The Labour Party will, therefore, do all that it can to 
secure disarmament and abolish war. It will strive to turn men’s 
minds.to those large human problems which face all the peoples 
of the world rather than to the questions which divide nations. 


- In other words, Labour will work, not merely for the abolition 


of war, but for constructive peace and for the co-operation of 
mankind in the solution of the problems which profoundly affect 
the lives of the whole human race. ; ; 

Real permanent progress, however, is only to be secured by 
democratic methods. The Labour Party believes in democracy 
and abhors dictatorship. If dictatorship rears its head in this 
country, Labour will use all its power against it, in the interests 
of true liberty and democracy. It is no use our Opponents pre- 
tending that the leaders of the Labour Party are a body of 
harum-scarum politicians intent on wrecking the country and 
bringing their fellow citizens to chaos and poverty. The Labour 
Party claims to. be a sincere, intelligent, and informed. move- 
ment, and is as desirous of serving the common weal as any 
other Party. It declares that its policy of planned reorganisation 
of society is the only sane constructive policy before the country 
today. It enjoys the adherence of men and women in all walks 
of life, of varied experience and knowledge, all of them anxious 
to serve the land of their birth in their day and generation. 

I appeal to my listeners to consider our case on its merits, 
without prejudice, and with a desire to understand it. I firmly 
believe that, if they will, the Labour Party may soon be able to 
translate its ideals into practice, and to take steps to rescue our 
land from poverty and despair, to give new hope to the people, 
and to set them on the road towards the realisation of freedom ~ 
and democracy. 


Mr. J. C. Stobart 


The -late Mr. J.C. Stobart,. first. Education Director of the 
B.B.C., left.behind among his papers a complete manuscript 
summarising his philosophy of life. ‘This has now been published 
by Geoffrey Bles under the title The Gospel of Happiness (3s. 6d.), 
and will be read with eagerness by the many listeners who 
remember with affection Mr. Stobart’s personality and his work 
for broadcast. education. His philosophy, couched in simple 
language, is a statement of the need for toleration and a liberal 
‘outlook, freedom from snobbish intellectualism, and apprecia- 
tion of life as we find it. Mr. Stobart passes in review the main 


_ phases of human activity, including religion and morality, family 


life, politics and economics, applying to each the touchstone of 
his faith: ‘It is folly to live in the clouds and to neglect all the 
sources df happiness that lie on this good green earth at our 
feet; wickedness to despise or neglect our fellow creatures, for 
whose sake Jesus thought it worth while to die. But it is greater 
folly to think that only those things are real which you can see 
and handle, smell and taste’. Alongside of philosophy, much 

uiet humour and common sense will be found in the pages of 
‘this little volume. Another and larger of Mr. Stobart’s books, 
probably the best known, his Glory that was Greece, has also 
‘come out in a revised and enlarged edition published by Sidg- 
wick and Jackson (10s. 6d.); it includes a number of new illus 
trations. 
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‘Points from Letters 


Owing to the pressure upon its space, THE LISTENER is able to publish only a selection from the correspondence which it receives. — 
Correspondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, even where 
their publication is not desired, THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed in these columns — 


Vanishing England 


While agreeing with much that is said by Mr. Howard Marshall, 
and in your own leader of October 25, on the needless spoiling 
of the countryside and the desirability of better regulation of 
development, I venture to deny that rural England is ‘vanishing’, 
or likely to vanish. Mr. Marshall has taken a particular strip of 
country on the Sussex coast for his criticisms, but that district 


‘is far from typical, and there is much more unspoilt than spoilt 


country to be found—even in south-eastern England, with its 
populous metropolis and popular seaboard. Let anyone who 
feels as Mr. Marshall does take a long journey on any of the 
trunk lines of our railways, or a motor tour away from the larger 
centres of population and the chief main roads, and he will see 
that most of England presents a very different picture. | 

And as regards the future, it is important to remember that 
our population is apparently reaching a limit, and will in all 
probability become stationary (or even decrease) in a generation 
or so. How, then, can we expect—or fear—an unlimited increase 
in human habitations of any kind throughout the land? What 
possible inducement will there be to build incontinently beyond 
a certain definable point, and what danger can there be for the 
rurality of such places as the wild Pennine and Cheviot hills, the 
vast areas of corn, fruit and pasture land (the economic import- 
ance of which is daily increasing), or the forest lands both old 
and new which are under the fostering care of the State? Let 
us regulate, by all means; but let us realise that England is going 
to remain a ‘green and pleasant land’ for as long a time as we can 
possibly foresee. : 

London, W.8 B. LONG 


Our National Character 


Messrs. Bryant and Fleure apparently do not realise that the 
character of a race or people depends on the extent to which 
their desirable or undesirable elements have in the past been 
diminished or increased. The English, Scots, Welsh and 
Protestant Irish have been subjected to many influences which 
have conduced to their improvement as peoples or races. For 
150 years a large proportion of our criminals, paupers, prosti- 
tutes and vagabonds were transported to the American colonies, 
and subsequently our criminals to Australia. This must have 
vastly improved the quality of our population. Then, instead 
of squandering the flower of our young manhood in war, we 
recruited our armies and our navy mainly from the criminal, 
pauper, and unemployable classes. Our population in the past 
was benefited by the influx, not of the dregs of other popula- 
tions, but of the cream of other populations. The Huguenots, 
for illustration, were genuine religious refugees, and were 
superior, rather than inferior, to the native English. Even those 
immigrants who were not religious or political refugees were a 
desirable addition. Germany then had no big cities compared 
with London, and Germans of superior intelligence and enter- 
prise, like Holbein, Herschel and Handel, were tempted to 
come here, rather than remain at home. 

On the other hand, the populations of other countries have 
been subjected to deteriorating influences, including sacerdotal 
celibacy, which has eliminated their more moral and spiritual 
elements; polygamy, which causes an abnormal increase of 
their more lustful elements; long and bloody wars, eliminating 
their braver and more patriotic elements; and_ political and 
religious persecution, which eliminated their freedom-loving, 
high-principled elements. ; 

Hampstead JosEPH BANISTER 


Design in Postage Stamps 


The question of postage-stamp design is important in its bear- 
ings in several directions, including that of governmental 
esthetic awareness in general. As to stamps in particular, Mr. 
Harry Carter rightly lays much responsibility for bad design on 
excessive reduction of drawings. I would go much further and 
say it should be considered a truism that stamps and all designs 
must be conceived, and worked out in the mind, in their actual 
size. The few modern original drawings of stamp designs I have 
seen have been about five inches in height, and appear to have 
been lovingly and conscientiously worked over, thought of, 
looked at, and passed by committees as though that were. their 
real size! No scale was given to act as a reminder and assist the 
judgment, no true-size details, even of a few letters, were shown, 
though the latter could very well have been done. Yet I must 


protest ae Mr. Carter’s statement that ‘surviving artists are 


almost all paper-artists’. It may have been true fifteen years 
ago. Today it is as much a libel on the mental calibre, the power 
of imagination and habit of thought, feeling and work, of 


modern artists, as our stamps are a libel on British capacity for ~~ 
design. Your correspondent of October 18, Mr. Morton Shand, ~~ 
rightly emphasised the part good design in our stamps could 
play in spreading respect-abroad for British work and culture, 
yet even when opportunity is not simply on their doorstep, but 
in their innermost chamber, our well-meaning Government — 
Departments hinder rather than help our reputation in this 
direction. A notable case is the recent Report on Traffic Signs. 
All details have been most thoughtfully considered. It will be 
studied at home and abroad. It illustrates two alphabets which 
are most carefully explained and are recommended for use 
throughout the country. These alphabets are on the whole 
simple and legible, but in one of them the ‘G’ is hopelessly ugly 
and, obeying a natural law, loses in legibility by the wrong 
detail which makes it ugly; the ‘K’, ‘S’ and ‘Z’ are unsatisfactory 
for various reasons. No sense of the finer qualities of design are 
shown as they can be shown in lettering. The unfortunately- 
trained executant was the slave of his compass and ruler to an 
appalling extent, and the draughtsmanship is contemptible to” 
the degree that even the junctions of curves and straight lines” 
are not successfully fused. It seems a pity to have to write thus 
of any obviously conscientious worker, but these letters, like our 
stamps, are an unhappy reflection on British capacity for design 
and for sensitive and sensible craftsmanship: 
Hampstead 


‘Art Now’ 


I have been studying the illustrations in Mr. Herbert Read’s 
book and I feel that they fully justify my dislike of the extreme 
forms of modern art. I do not so much object to the nonsense 
pictures which look like nothing in heaven or earth. That any 
sane person can derive pleasure from looking at them is almost 
inconceivable, but at least they are harmless; they are merely 
silly, not disgusting. But it is quite another matter with the 
works that are sufficiently realistic to be recognisable as repre- - 
senting men and women. These bloated distortions of the 
human form (which in the hands of other artists can be made to 
look so noble and so beautiful) are an insult to humanity. Mr. 
Read appears to love these monstrous caricatures; I hate them: 
Hampstead JOHN COLLIER 


Percy SMITH 
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Artists Indoors 


My interest in modern art is purely that of an amateur; but 

I have seen in THE LISTENER so many excellent illustrations 

of present-day tendencies in decorative art, that I was somewhat: 
shocked to find the room containing carvings by Barbara 

Hepworth and paintings and fabrics by Ben Nicholson classed 

as a modern room. How can such a room, full of disconnected 

ornament and tables and jarring lines, be called modern, ~ 
when the whole trend of interior decoration today is towards 

simplicity, tidiness, and reposeful, interconnected lines and 

masses? —The room in question struck me as nothing but 

Victorian, or Edwardian, with a sprinkling of rather ‘arty’ 

modern detail superimposed. But perhaps the pendulum is 

swinging back. Perhaps the more go-ahead decorative artists, 

sick of the quiet functional simplicity which the ordinary man 

has hardly yet had time to make his own, are already beginning 

to fill their rooms with an ill-assorted jumble consisting of the 

modern equivalents of Victorian knick-knacks? 

Formby BRIAN PRICE-HEYwoop 
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Art v. Achievement 


As a reader of your journal, and as art editor and critic of some 
years’ standing, may I say that I am glad to find that there is 
one weekly journal, THE LISTENER, that invites serious con-. 
sideration and criticism and discussion of the latest develop- 
ments of painting and sculpture. But while the general inter-_ 
pretative and critical attitude in its pages towards pictures that 
defy all realistic association, such as those at the Mayor Gallery 
and the Lefévre Gallery, is excellent, inasmuch as it stimulates. 
thought and inquiry, it is not beyond criticism and comment.. 
For the most part, the criticism sets up obscurity: first, by the — 
handling of some words and terms to mean nothing; second, 
by the application of scientific criticism to works of art. Logi 
and low reason and biological and psycholoniey| research 

all very well in the class-room and laboratory, but in the studio 
they produce the utmost misunderstanding and confusion. — 
First, art and artist are given innumerable wrong associations. _ 
Second, scientific criticism fails to discriminate between artand __ 
achievement. The artist steps in with his latest example of se eK 
creation and the experts receive it with mathematical and 
Freudian data. So plain folk are driven away from the n oe 
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“fi - of non-representative picture. They maintain that both 
_ the artist and critic have got-it-on-the-mind badly. And they 
_ fun round to the nearest motion picture as containing the thing . 

_ they understand most—interpretative movement. 
In the art gallery, the plain man asks for.a- simple motion 
interpretation of Picasso’s latest experiment. He receives a 
ed scientific treatise on calligraphic recession. He complains: 
You are taking the picture away from me and substituting 
- something in its place. What is art? What is achievement? Is 
_ achievement the result of the activity of the thing called art? 
What is the artist? Is he a lunatic, or a creative medium? The 
_ €reative critic would reply: Art is that movement, or vibration, 
_ which the scientist terms Life, and the psychist terms Soul. It 
is the something that runs all through true works of art and 
; binds them together. The artist who, according to the scientist, 
is a human being composed of vibrations, is a medium for the 
transmission of the movement plus himself. The more he 
_ creates himself the more and more his work excludes realistic 
_ association. Today movement is in fashion. The artist is move- 
ment-conscious. He is manifesting himself in movement con- 
structions, in vibration sculpture. The growth of movement- 
- comsciousness can be traced from Cézanne through Cubism, 
Negroid expressions, Masson (linear perspective), a patch of 
_ bad Surrealism, to Calder with his animation, and to the 

_ promise of a Surrealist exalted movement. 

So it comes to this. Today the artist (by artist I mean the 
_ creative medium, not the mere painter) is definitely concerned 
with putting movement, in its higher form, animation, into 
pictures. He is busy with movement-constructions. He recog- 
_nises that inanimate painting and sculpture are dead as a 
-doornail. To him movement is the new subject, or content. 
- And as art is movement, art and self are his subject. Treatment 
- is the technical process of getting the movement-construction. 
And achievement is the complete visualisation of the movement 
plus the artist himself. All this is equal to saying that a new 
form of criticism is needed to make known and intelligible to 
all, including plain folk, the present phase of visualised move- 
ment, and how the ‘vibrations’ in the picture harmonise with 
their own. During my last visit to Moscow I found poets 
consciously putting the vibrations of the new communal life 
in their poetry. They were putting in the ecstatic movement. 
Implicit in this was a true concept of poetry as ecstasy, of the 
poet’s craft, the treatment of ecstatic movement, and an objection 
to academic and scientific criticism, and to the use of fossilised 
words and terms. 
Old Hampstead HUNTLY CARTER 


Origins of Geometric Art 


I have always supposed that the geometric designs, so character- 
istic of ‘neolithic’ pottery, were attempts by the potters to copy 
the appearance of basket-work. Perhaps the first pots were made 
by lining baskets with clay. And the design suggested in this 
way, when its origin had been forgotten, might easily be used on 
other objects than pots. But it would, to start with, have been 
an attempt at representational rather than non-representational 
art. 
Warminster GEOFFREY TAYLOR 


Postscript on Picasso ~ 


No doubt your long correspondence about Picasso is at last 
over. A pity; for I find a paragraph in the New Yorker which 
suggests a final contribution. An American woman had her 
portrait painted by Picasso. Last summer her baggage was held 
up at the Spanish frontier, on account of a suspicious picture. 
Explanations. ‘It’s a portrait of me, by the great Picasso’. 
_ ‘This picture, Sefiora, has, unfortunately for you, been recog- 
_ nised. A little disguised, to be sure, but unmistakable. It is, 
_ Sefiora, a very accurate, a quite dangerously accurate, sketch 
- of the mili defences of Madrid’! 
_ Staunton, U.S.A. S. K. RATCLIFFE 


_ Civil Servants and Politics 
_ During the recent talk between a senior and junior Civil Servant, 
_ brief reference only was made to the disabilities suffered by 
Civil Servants through the restriction of their civil rights in the 
_ realm of political action and controversy. It was argued by 
_ Barnacle that it was inadvisable for the me servant to hs 
himself in the position where his official duty might conflict 
_ with his private view, and that in no circumstances must he be 
guilty of taking sides. According to Barnacle, the Civil Servant is 
to regard his official duty as satisfying the whole of his social 
and public aspirations. This, however, could only be so under 
-_asystem where the Service did truly function as the servant of 
__ the whole community. It so happens, on the contrary, that all 
_ existing institutions, including the Civil Service, take their 
colour from the economic system which produces them, and 
their orders from the class which has most to gain from that 
Hence it is that many Civil Servants, genuinely desirous 
¢ real service to the community, find themselves involved 
sorts of distasteful jobs, from providing revenue to be 
d on destructive purposes, or administering legislation 
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of a harmful and an anti-social nature, to cutting down rates 
of benefit for the poorest sections of the community, or, as 
pacifists, assisting in the development of the fighting services; 
and, at the same time, denied a natural outlet for their real 
political feelings, even under guarantees which would safeguard 
the interests of the community whose servants they were glad to 
be. The completely intelligent man is a political animal, and the. 
refusal of those who sit in high places to permit the development 
by the Civil Servant of that side of life suggests that he is 
expected to be less intelligent than the main body of citizens. 
That is an imputation that Civil Servants themselves should 
surely resent. 

Somerset A Po.iticaL Civit SERVANT 


The Group Movement 
Is it true, as the Group Movement declares, that 


Just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs? 


Men are not lacking in kindness, nor would any increase in 
the personal kindness and consecration of the delegates at the 
World Economic Conference have allowed them to find a 
solution. A coal-owner of my acquaintance, a Christian saint 
if ever there was one, laments his real inability to pay higher 
wages or employ more men without bankrupting his concern 
and closing it down. I believe he is correct; I know him to be 
sincere. It is clear that under certain conditions we cannot 
be as kind as our nature would allow. The trouble is in these 
conditions and not in the man, except in so far as he accepts 
them. That it is not merely a question of harder thinking is 
equally true. Granted the existing framework of society, certain 
evils will be inevitable, just as there were inherent defects in 
the older and now discarded astronomical systems. What is 
needed is a new “frame of reference’. This is the real meaning of. 
‘conversion’ (ucrdvow.—a changed mind) a revision of postulates, 
not more kindness. 

When the Group Movement lays bare the roots of social 
injustice and calls its hearers to repentance frcem their corporate 
complicity in the evils rooted in our system of private ownership, 
when it is specific in what constitutes a regenerate mind instead 
of being content with kindness within an unjust social order, 
when it really seeks first ‘the Kingdom of God and its Justice’, 
then, and not before, will I believe that it is ‘guided’ by that 
Holy Spirit which gives us ‘a right judgment in all things’. 

Ipswich JOHN LEwIs 


Burke, Chatham and the Empire 


In your issue of November 1, Mr. Obeyesékere reminds your 
readers of Chatham’s and Burke’s well-known opinions on the 
American question) Both of them regarded the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament as essential. ‘In everything you may 
bind them,’ said Chatham, ‘except that of taking money out of 
their pockets without their consent’; and Burke depicted the Par= 
liament at Westminster in her ‘imperial character in which; as from 
the throne of heaven, she superintends all the inferior legisla 
tures, and guides and controls them all, without annihilating any’. 
As I have explained in my American Revolution and the British 
Empire (Chapter II), this constitutional doctrine obviously im- 
plied that the status of British subjects in the American Colonies 
was inferior to that of British subjects in Great Britain; and it 
is, of course, unquestionable that Burke and Chatham, far wiser 
though their attitude to the colonists was than that of most of 
their contemporaries, quite failed to realise that those two 
million Americans were bound, sooner or later, to resent and 
repudiate this inferiority. : 
All Souls College, Oxford R. COUPLAND 


Sir Bernard Pares and Russia 


In your issue of October 25, under the heading ‘Sir Bernard 
Pares and Russia’, an elaborate attack has been made on my 
right to speak on Russia. This is the second time that this has 
happened in your columns and, as I did not reply the first 


‘time, I assume that your note at the conclusion, saying that you 


do not intend to open up a correspondence on this subject, 
cannot be taken to apply to the person who is attacked. ' 

In the thirty-five years of my life which have been devoted 
exclusively to the study of Russia, and in particular of con- 
temporary Russia, it has been my business to know and, where 
necessary, to assist anyone of whatever views in this country 
engaged in the study of the subject, and the name of your 
present correspondent, Mr. Gore Graham, has never come to 
my knowledge in any such connection, nor does his letter reveal 
any personal knowledge of the subject other than that obtained 
through the ordinary channels of Communist propaganda. 
You, as the Editor of THE LIsTENER, asked me to write a review 
on the last book of Mr. Maurice Hindus, and as I had studied 
all his four books, at my request you allowed me to deal with 
all of them. I wrote my review based on this knowledge and 
discriminating carefully between where I agreed and where 
I disagreed. My own knowledge of the subject is, as I have said, 
based on an unceasing study of material of every kind, pros 
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! unist or aetuarr ec and, in in particular, on paieeas 


_ clear to me from your correspondent’s letter he has. eithet been 


Si ~ unable or not found time to read. 


Let me take for instance the following clause of an Act of 


_ the Communist Government of Russia, dated November 15, 
1932, and circulated throughout the Press of Russia, which is 
_ known to be exclusively Communist: ‘To order that a worker 


be dismissed from the services of a factory or establishment even 


- in case of one day’s absenteeism from work without sufficient 
‘reasons and be deprived of the food-and-goods card issued to 
_him as a member of the staff of the factory or establishment 
_and also of the use of lodgings which are allowed to him in the 


houses belonging to the factory or establishment’. Can such an 
Act be taken as an indication of the success of the Communist 
industrial programme, and would your correspondent recom- 
mend its application in this country? 

Graham rejects as a ‘bald assertion’ the use of the 


‘epithets ‘tragic and fateful’ as applied to the programme of 


collectivisation. He had better read, or read again, the passages 


_ in Mr. Hindus’ books cited in my review and in particular “The 


Koolack’ (Red Bread, pp. 235-250) or the account of the whole- 
sale removals of farmers as summed up again shortly in The 
Great Offensive (p. 102): 


Only those who visited Russian villages in those stormy days can 
appreciate the human tragedy that liquidation brought in its train. 
Koolacks had their property unceremoniously taken from them, 
and were cast out of their homes on to some barren or swampy 
piece of land outside their own, or in some other village, to wrest 
a living from a niggardly soil as best as they could. Or with their 
families, they were packed into over-crowded freight cars, sometimes 
with scanty food supplies, and exiled to some northern region—to 
start life all over again on virgin land, in a lumber-camp, or in some 
new construction project. 


‘The number of families uprooted in this way was estimated in > 


the Soviet Press at about 1,000,000. 

As to the persecution of religion, I refer him to Mr. Hindus’ 
chapter in Red Bread entitled ‘The Puzzled Little Father’, 
Pp. 250-261, also cited in my review, and to the peculiarly 
virulent cartoons printed in that chapter on pp. 253 and 258, 
or to an article entitled ‘Russian Religion on the Defensive’ by 
an ordinary Russian parish priest in the Slavomc Review 
(July, 1933, pp. 79-102). If it is not persecution to prohibit the 
ministers of all religions from teaching any form of religion 


to persons under the age of eighteen in groups of more than two 


or three, to regard the violation of this law as a capital offence, 


and, on this ground, to remove numbers of priests to the 


prison camps at Solovetsk in the north, some new definition of 


‘the term is required. Yet this statute is still the public law of 


the Communist state, and the removal of priests has continued 
up till now. The writer of the article was himself for a time in 
prison. 

As to my statement on foreign correspondents who find their 
work impossible in Russia, also described as a ‘bald assertion’, 
I gave two notable names and will add others, for instance 


_ Captain Francis McCullagh and Mr. F. A. Mackenzie, both of 


whom as professional journalists did their best to conform to the 
existing conditions. At the present time I have reason to 
believe that only three British or American correspondents of 
any standing are still in Moscow, and these have been forbidden 
to travel in the famine areas. Before this prohibition these areas 
were visited last summer by two of my personal friends, one 


- aBritish Canadian lady of moderate views and high intelligence, 


and the other a brilliant young Welsh Liberal who took a first 
class Honours degree in Russian, and both found the conditions 
very much worse than I have described them. 

' My life has been given to this subject and will continue to 
be given to it, and I am sure that Mr. Graham’s suggestion 


that I should be excluded from the columns of your organ, 


which represents. a national and state-controlled institution, 
will only take effect when a government on the Stalin model 
has been established in this country and not before. ; 
BERNARD PARES 
Professor of Russian in the University of London 


[We print Sir Bernard Pares’ reply to his critic, but, as stated in 
our issue -of October 25, we do not intend to open up a general 
correspondence on this subject—EDI1ToR, THE LISTENER] - 


‘Draft of XXX Cantos’ 


Clearly it doesn’t do for a reviewer to be modest or humble 
before what he considers a work of art. But isn’t it obvious that 
really to ‘understand’ a poem, one has to be, for the moment, 
very nearly the poet himself at the time of writing? I congratu- 
late Mr. Gibson on understanding so many poems, and envy 
him; for I wish I could be sure I really understood “The 
Extasie’, ‘Paradise Lost’, or the ‘Immortality’ ode. And further, 
I can honestly say that I don’t: feel the older poets to be a bit 


_ easier than the modern ones. 


‘If Mr. Gibson had done me the honour to try to undefstand 
the mere prose of my article, he would not have truncated a sen- 


_ tence, but concluded his second quotation with, “But there seems 
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2 sc ‘most frank statements in the Soviet Press itself, which it is 


- Jubilee, and one of the great features of these celebrations i 
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to notice that I said later, “What the value of on a poem 
_ sis can only be told when it has had time to open uy Vv 
- the mind’. (I have slightly altered the structure o the sen 


I hope further explanation is sane 
Your RE 


Society of Dyers and Galoubis 
Next year the Society of Dyers and Colourists is to celebrate its 


be the publication of a volume dealing with the history, pro- 
gress, and present position of every phase of the dyeing, dyestuft 
and textile printing industries. The contributors are of inter 
national repute, and the volume will contain a complete s 
of our knowledge of dyeing, textile printing, and dyestuff man’ 
facture. There is doubtless much valuable matter which is 
danger of being irretrievably lost, and which closely affec 
our knowledge of dyeing and dyestuffs, and also concerning — 
the history of the Society of Dyers and Colourists, with its” 
branches in every main centre of the dyeing industry in Britain 
Gncluding Manchester, with both senior and junior sections) ; 
and its members in all parts of the world. It will be of great value — 
if these things can be brought to the notice of the Society 
whether these matters be ancient or modern, British or foreign. — 
i _ GEORGE G. HOPKINSON 
32 Piccadilly, Bradford Hon. Secretary 
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Powers of Building Societie: 2S eee A 


The writer of one of the ‘Week by Week’ notes in your issue of 
October 18, 1933, shows a curious lack of knowledge of the func- 
tions of a Building Society. He suggests that the reason for the hi 
price of land, is that ‘the Councils have often to compete 
Building Societies’, evidently being under the impression tha’ 
Building Societies ‘purchase land for the purpose of building — 
houses thereon. This is far from being the case—in fact, 
Building Societies are by law precluded from purchasing or ie 
holding land, and are restricted to making advances on freehold © } 
or leasehold property by way of mortgage. : 
Woolwich I. M. CHANDLER 
‘ Chairman, Public Relations Committee, 
National Association of Building Societies _ 


Appeal to Beselcee of King’s College 


Will you permit us to use your valuable columns to get into. 7 
touch with the old students of this college? We are seeking their _ 
co-operation to provide scholarships for the most brilliant of E 
those students, who, for reasons racial or political, have left 
Germany recently. These beneficiaries will not be permitted to _ 
seek employment in Great Britain, but will exercise their pro- 
fessions in those countries where need is greatest, remuneration — 
least. It should be emphasised that this appeal is from the student — 
body to students past and present, on behalf of fellow scien 
and is not concerned with any general scheme of relief for — 
refugees. Donations, which will be gratefully acknowledged, 
should be made payable to the International Council of King’s _ 
College, London, and sent to.A. L. Lawler, King’s College, 

London, W.C.2, or to the Midland Bank, 172 Strand, W.C. ae a 4 
Further information may be obtained upon application to any: ‘t 
of the epeegCet, 


ed 


pol = es BARNARD _ 
“A. L. LAWLER © 
- King’ s College, 1 Ww. C.2 “7; Lew 
The New Zealand Company ty Os Ae 
I was very interested in Major E. S. Harston’s tall. on 1 eas 
Zealand Today’, but his statement that the New Zealand Com-- 
pany formed settlements ‘at Wellington, Nelson, Christchurch 
and Dunedin’ is not quite correct. The New Zealand Company — 
formed settlements in the Wellington Districts in. the North 
Island and the Nelson province in the South. The province of 
Canterbury, with Christchurch as the capital, was settled by a a 
band of pioneers known.as the Canterbury settlers. Lord 
Lyttelton furnished most of the money—hence we get the 
name of Port Lyttelton. Samuel Butler was one of the first e 
settlers. Otago, with Dunedin as the capital, was founded by.a 
lay society of the Free Church of Scotland. Truly the ideaofa _ 
ee urely Scotch settlement ‘originated with Edward Gibbon 
akefield, perhaps in memory of Edinburgh, he having nem: i 
a year of his schooldays at the High School there. 
London, N.W.6 Ww. S. a nH 


Snakes and their Seater 


This controversy as to whether adders Latch chit youn 
not, has been going on at intervals now, for, I should 
year. Surely someone is losing his sense of proportion? a 
a subject to discuss when the world is in such need <a a 
application in economics and social life as it is today! ‘Do 
adders swallow their young?” It sounds like a Funai sic-hal C e 
me is scarcely more important. 
rag 
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neral competition of subsidised houses. Now that 


is now 2 ee houses at the rate, of 140,000 a 


ili es | ephich ae can. Scere under the guarantee scheme 
Pry a a useful ne Local authorities have already sent I me 


Pir: 000. Altogether we are taking the most Bana means to get 
small houses for the wage earners built as fast as possible. 


SLUM DweELter: I’ve seen in the papers, Sir Hilton Young, 


that you have visited slums in various parts of the country. I . 


1 you would come and see the house I’m living in. There are 
six families in the house, i in seven rooms—that is, thirty-one 
| _ people : are living in seven rooms. I and my family, we live in the 
2 basement. It’s damp, and when I say damp, I mean damp. The 
pF. plaster i is damp and the floor-boards are rotted, and the joists 
and so on, so we have to put a tin over them or we'd fall 
rough the floor. We can’t leave the babies alone because of the 
I’ve brought one along with me. I caught it in the gas oven 
afternoon. _ My eldest boy is eighteen, and then I have a girl 
een, and so on right down to one that is three years old. 
e seven of us, we all have to sleep in one room, and we hear 
he rats scratching. Well d’you know how much I have to pay 
for my basement? 14s. a week, and with gas it comes to about 19s. 
4 What d’you think of that? And I’ve applied over and over again 
ip fOr a new house, and every time I’m told there aren’t any for us. 
oa Sir E. H. Y.: You are being very ill-used, and I believe that 
what we are doing is the best way to help you to get the better 
house you ought to have. Meanwhile, there are two things you 
should do if you have not done them already. You should apply 
rth: the local authority for an inspection of your room and the 
“correction of defects of repair, and you should get advice to 
. “make quite sure whether the rent you are paying is legally 
recoverable from you by. the landlord. ; 

Es “ SRE. ‘S.: This man’s case shows just what I mean. You can- 


not help him by your policy of pulling down bad houses. What 
yy _ the families in that building need is at least four new houses at 
rents they can afford to pay. If only you would put all the 
B- “energy and drive you have been showing into encouraging the 
local authorities to build family houses at rents varying from, 
say, 58. to 12s. inclusive of rates, with the help of a subsidy 
, where necessary, then there would be some chance of this man 
getting a house. Couldn’t you get the local authorities to build 
& at least 100,000 houses a year? 200,000 would be better. 
i Sir E. H. Y:: Certainly it wouldn’t be any help to a slum 
__ dweller to pull down his house if we dian’t provide him with a 
- fresh one at a rent which he could afford to pay, but that, under 
% _ the slum clearance scheme, is just what we are doing. With the 


to 7s. a week, including rates, ‘agcording to. local: circumstances, 
which is very low indeed. 
For the rest, subsidies are no longer needed for ordinary 
nall housing, because, as I have shown, the houses required 
be built without subsidy. I think your proposal ‘would thus 
: worst of it in every way, cost more money in unnecessary 
sidies, reduce the number of small houses by knocking out 
te enterprise with subsidised competition, and perpetuate 
lums by refraining from eS their pearance as a con- 
ion of subsidy. - 
gs. B.: Pm afraid I feel ‘that nowhere near ‘all the families 
eed them will get their ‘houses, and according to their 
report the L.C.C. had no fewer than 100,000. written 
“te applications, and 98,000 personal applications for their houses 
one year. It seems there is no help for people unless they live 
- in a slum or in a defined improvement area. But even suppos- 
ing ri #2. live ina pea te ¢ Plas so far Kap: ao not eee 
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(Continued from page 687) 


caeprine will largely i increase its supply. It is in fact 
_ a quarter of the slums only, that is not so. The local authorities? | 
clearance programmes for rehousing 1,050,000 people will deal Ce 


help of subsidy a fresh house is provided at a rent of from 4s. 
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Clearance 


é eek it 
houses for those who don’t live in slums. We: are taking the most 4 2 


effective means to secure the supply of small houses needed, by 
the builders, and by the local authorities. As to our dealing with 


satisfactorily with the whole business of clearance. On the best — 


information your estimate is exaggerated: and could only be 


justified, if at all, by including houses suitable for recondition — 
ing. Reconditioning work will go on in addition to the clearance 
programmes. The five-year limit has never been applied to — 
London and perhaps cannot apply to one or two other towns 
like Liverpool. The problem. there is too big for that. The 
L.C.C. are beginning an intensive effort which will go on all _ 
through the five years, and we have their assurance that they 
will keep it up as fast as they can until they have done what 


‘others are doing.. 


_ Mrs. B.: I feel as much concerned about the men who are 
out of work as about the shortage of houses. Your scheme allows 


- for 40,000 new houses every year—which i is 50,000 less than the 


number promised previously, that is, before you repealed the 
Wheatley Act. When there are already 340,000 unemployed i in 
the building trade and subsidiary industries, how can you con~ 
template adding to their number? 

Sir E. H. Y.: I cannot, and do not, contemplate adding to 


their number. The total output of houses is being increased and 


not reduced, so that, if I may use a Parliamentary phrase, the 
question does not arise. The slum clearance programmes alone 
should provide work for 80,000 men, 50,000 in the building 
trade. 

S.D.: Under your scheme, what happens to a house like mine, 
and what happens to me? My house is not ina clearance area, and 


‘I don’t think it would come in an improvement area, yet the 


conditions in the house itself are worse than many slums. It 
hasn’t been affected by any recent rent restriction laws, and now 
is it going to be left out of your schemes again? If not, how long 
do me and my family have to go on in our basement? 

Sir E. H. Y.: It doesn’t make any difference whether your 
house is in a clearance area or an improvement area. If it isn’t 
fit to live in-it can-be dealt with under Part II of the Act of 1930, 
even if it is the only unfit house in the neighbourhood. So my 
answer should reassure you. Your house, as you describe it, is 
not left out of our scheme. 
~ Mrs. B,: I’ve been thinking over what you said in reply to Sir 
Ernest Simon a few minutes, ago. You say local authorities are 
as free as ever to build houses without subsidy, but many of 
them are experiencing great difficulties in getting-their schemes — 
through. I think your statement to us is extremely important 
and encouraging. Before we finish our discussion, may we hear 
from you that you will circularise what you have just said to the 
local authorities? 

Sir E, H. Y.: You will not find that any local authority has 
any difficulty at all in getting a. scheme through in the circum- 
stances I have described. As to what I have said here about 
their freedom to build without subsidy, it is important, but it is 
not a-‘new announcement. You will find it in so many words in 
my- circular to the local authorities dated May 22 last, so it is 
quite well known to the local authorities. 

Sir E. S.: There are dozens of points in your answers with 
which I don’t agree, dozens of supplementary questions I 
should like to ask, but time does not allow. I have been working 
at and studying this matter for fifteen years and am still con- 
vinced that your policy is fundamentally mistaken, But I am 
sure that we are equally keen on getting the children out of the 
slums. May I come and see you some time to talk it over in the 
hope that we may be able to agree? 

Sir E. ‘H. Y.: I am afraid that much has happened in those 
fifteen years, Sir Ernest, to disprove your argument. For fifteen 
years and more we have been acting upon this theory of doing 
all sorts of things to get rid of the slums, except pull them down. 
Now we are going to stop beating about the bush, and to pull 
them down as fast as we can. After all, isn’t that the simplest 
arid most sensible way? You cannot convince me that it is not: 
but you know I always welcome discussion. Anyhow, I hope I 
have done something tonight to remove doubts, and to enable 
us all to turn to and heartily help the national effort to clear 
away the slums. 
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ae Wat Memoirs of David Lloyd George. 


AS A MEANS OF PERSUADING THE NATIONS to set their faces against 
war, nothing could be more effective than the multifold issue of 
selected passages from these revelations of an ex-Prime Min- 
ister. They should be accompanied, however, by passages from 
other books in which some of those whom Mr. Lloyd George 
holds up to contempt and obloquy have said what they thought 
about him, It would then be seen how terribly dangerous war is, 
not so much because of the enemy as because of the defective 
leadership on one’s own side. 
When the Duke of Wellington reviewed some volunteers dur- 
_ ing the war with Napoleon, he gave this opinion of them: ‘I 
Yer “e don’t know what effect they may make on the French, but by 
: God they terrify me!’ That is how Mr. Lloyd George makes us 
: ; feel about the military leaders who come under his lash. He 
he shows. Haig childishly- hopeful about the progress of what his 
critic calls in an outburst of fierce anger his ‘silly and bloody 
game of attrition’. He is shown making grotesque computations 
sy ; of German losses and concealing the fact that our own losses 
: were far heavier. He is accused of favouritism and_a story is told 
x to illustrate how much he was influenced by personal likes and 
- dislikes. Sir Eric Geddes was sent out to ‘look into transport’, 
 <! 
ax 


which behind the British lines in France had been allowed to 
fall into fantastic confusion. Kitchener had refused to let him go, 
holding that this was ‘a purely military matter into the sanctity 
ag ; of which no profane civilian must be allowed to intrude’. 
ae) Kitchener went, Haig agreed to receive the experienced railway 
_—s Manager—but at first let him see ‘nothing which the ordinary 


pe they ‘took warmly to each other’ were the great services of Sir 
ee AE Eric in the matter of transport made possible. Haig is accused, 


Fes failing to rise above the very unfortunate habit of judging men 
+ by his own private standards, not by their value for public 
ag ends. 
‘ __ Sir William Robertson was, according to Mr. Lloyd George, 
Sc little better (and it is only fair to say that these opinions have 
om been shared for eighteen years by all competent, unprejudiced 
judges of character who had opportunity to form them at first 
hand). When Mr. Lloyd George was War Minister, Robertson 
“régarded any effort to exercise authority on my part as an in- 
fringement upon his special powers, so he thrust out all his 
prickles whenever he suspected I might be about to attempt any 
xash civilian interference with the sanctities of military matters’: 

_ He had a habit of writing long memoranda which betrayed his 
jnability to think freshly, acutely, along any but antiquated nine- 
teenth-century lines. 

Such were the military leaders, as they appeared to the most 

__ energetic of the political chiefs. Nor, with one exception, were 

ee the politicals nearer to aa devel of their tremendous respons 
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THIS BOOK DIFFERS SO FAR from the usual treatise on palmistry, 
peat: as its-author raises the claim that he can accurately diagnose 
a certain physical and mental diseases from definite changes in 
: _ the structure of the epidermis and other characteristics of the 
hand. Strangely enough, he says that the medical profession 
seems rather reluctant to check the correctness of his claim. 
‘Now, there was never a time when orthodox science was so 
ge little prejudiced against non-orthodox claims, -were they ever 
oe ‘ so strange, as it-is in our days. Astrology, palmistry, an 
- character-reading of all sorts, have been tested by dozens sae 
universities, psychological laboratories, and learned societies 
over and over again, and every day we come across reports on 
these tests in the scientific periodicals, I could fill pages with 
_ ‘references to such reports which have appeared in the course of 
eee : the last few months only. 
In all of them various kinds of character-analysts were tested, 
Seer but the most striking example is an experiment on which a 
Sa _ leading German psychological journal reported only a fort- 
night ago. There thirty-nine persons were asked to submit 
specimens of their hand for a test by an analyst, and then pre- 
sented with a report on their case. Of these thirty-nine not less 
than -six, after some hesitation, at last declared that the 
analysis of their character was, on the whole, very good indeed. 


eo i baton Poan During the Wan oe 


‘innocent merriment to. his readers’. Mr. Lloyd George has, no 


mae ces! distinguished tourist would not have been shown’. Only because © 


not only by Mr. Lloyd George, but by the late Lord Esher, of 


Diagnosing Health esa Hands: 


‘2 i. ‘% pion 7 The Hand of Man. By Noel Jaquin. Faber. 128.6d- 


Vol. II. Nicholson and Watson. 2ts; -4~ 23 Be i 


sibilities. ‘There was the Prime Minister’s (Asquith’s) lack of ‘= 
initiative and drive, his inability to apprehend the importance of 
time in a crisis’, Of Bonar Law (whom Asquith disdainfully dis= 
missed as having ‘the intellect of a Glasgow bailie’) Mr. Lloyd | 
George speaks with affection, but leaves the impression that. he H 
was a weakling. He ‘shrank from responsibility’, he did not. 
‘trust his own judgment’, he was ‘not energetic’, he was bored 
and therefore dull. Lord Carson ‘had neither the natural gift nor - 
the experience to make a good administrator’. Mr. McKenna re 
his mind be confused and his nerye be shaken by the gloomy — 
predictions of Sir John Bradbury with his ‘exceptionally ¢ ortho= 
dox ideas’ and. Mr. Keynes, ‘an entertaining economist whose 
bright but shallow dissertations on finance and ‘political 
economy, when not taken ‘seriously, always provide a source of 


= 
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doubt, been waiting” ever since’ the Peace Conference, and Mr. | = 
Keynes’ book on it, to get in that gibe; it is unworthy of hii, a 
notwithstanding the element of truth it contains. © 
Are we to believe after all these exposures (and there are more 
to come) that Mr. Lloyd George was the only man who deserved — 
well of his country? Was he the one who never blundered, never 
left burdens to others, never failed in industry or decision? Ite 
would add to one’s confidence if he now and then admitted a 
shortcoming. The nearest he gets to this is in the chapter 
defending his ‘knock-out blow’ speech. He evidently feels that — 
some defence is required. About his rejection of the Lansdowne — ~ 
Peace Move he says little, though he discusses the episode at : 
length, and argues that the Cabinet were right in refusing to pro= 
pose a Peace Conference late in 1916. But he does not reconcile 
this attitude of approval with his statement that early in 1916, 
when President Wilson’s proposed Conference was turned — 
down, ‘the world ‘was sacrificed to the timidity of statesman+ _ 
ship’. This scheme for testing Germany’s readiness to discuss 
terms got as far as an undertaking that, if the Germans refused, _ 
the Americans would ‘probably’ come in. Mr. Lloyd George 
suggests that President Wilson declined to go farther than that 
because he was ‘afraid of public opinion in the U.S.A.’ and that 
Grey was too ‘frightened of our Allies’ to put the proposal be- _ 
fore them. But why it would have been right to make overtures 
for peace in the spring and why it was wrong to suggest ‘any- 
thing of the kind, as Lord Lansdowne did, in the autumn, Mr: 
Lloyd George does not tell us. There was not enough difference. 
in the military positions to explain it. 

As to his overthrow of Asquith, Mr. Lloyd Geared is. caneeee 
and truthful, He did not intrigue for his chief’s place. ‘He was. 
afraid of standing alone’, was Northcliffe’s account of him; “he 
had to be pushed on’. He certainly comes out of the story much — 
better than ae who had to be ee out. . x! 
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The amusing part of the. experiment was that none ‘of the 
thirty-nine cases had ever been submitted to an analyst, but 
that one well-prepared and wittily-worded report had been — 
presented to all of them, a report which had no connection 
whatever with their individual case, but was actually meant asa 
means, not to test the analyst, but to gauge the public’s capacity _ 
of judging such iia oraprbie poe analyses. There were pire 
such as, ‘You t good, deal, ‘but you do not tell all * 
think’. Such a ee cietalien evidently suits everybody’s case. \ rag 
would not like to be taken for a deep thinker, and a diplomatist 
at the same time? Ps 
“I was vivaciously reminded of this very witty, and inacertain 
Sense conclusive, test when reading those numerous general 
remarks which ‘fill the individual hand-readings of the papa 
book, as well as those of any book on palmistry ba: ublish: 
But the fact remains that in spite of those weak spots attached 
to palmistry, there may be a good deal of accurate observa 
in the ‘medical’ part of hig jaquin’ s book, and I have to “ 
that I have personally put Mr. Jaquin to a test and Bas feds) hee 
diagnosed some physical disease in the case en 
mitted to him very accurately indeed. It ay | be tha ms dei. 
is the starting point of a new and valubble la oe ’ 
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\rt in My Time. By Frank Rutter = 
__ Rich and Cowan. 6s, a See 

_ ‘THE WORLD WE LIVE IN is no place for those past middle-age: 
Unless they can skip featly across the road they risk death at 
ery turn from the latest thing in motor-cars; unless they can: 
pet all but the immediate present they will be distracted, 
tunned, crushed, by the latest thing in art (and politics) which 


per men with months of experience thrust upon them. 
e- have no longer time for any argument which calls for the. 


entitled “The: Historic Background’, we anticipate common-. 
- sense and not some uncommon sensation. The historic temper. 
‘May not stagger humanity with provocative phrase or specious’ 
_paradox—such weapons must be left to the demagogue and the 
coxcomb; it cannot move humanity as does the persistent 
loctrinaire; it must be content to influence the very small section 
f the public which still puts soundness before piquancy. The. 
e Sir Claude Phillips held the first place among the art-) 
_ €ritics of his day not only. in virtue of his learning-and taste,’ 
- because his sense of continuity never failed him. But: 
whereas Sir Claude’s mind naturally turned to the great old: 
‘Masters as a touch-stone for his verdicts upon contemporary: 
»_ doings, _Mr. Frank Rutter, who also possesses the historic. 

-sense,,does not usually go back further than the great French 
Impressionists. The example of gaiety and: luminosity which 
they set colours all Mr. Rutter’s. judgments, but since the 
+ Impressionists really made the break with ancient tradition- 
‘upon which modern painting is founded, the priority. accorded 
to them is quite appropriate to the scope and matter of his book.. 
_ . Mr. Rutter begins with the "nineties, that inconsistent age. 
_ which, while professing decadence, practised the technical. 
_ fefinements that we note in the pen-work of Beardsley, the. 
_ fans of Conder, the writings of ‘Max’, the craft of Ricketts, and. 


that intensive teaching of drawing at the Slade School, under 


Brown and Tonks, which was responsible for almost all the. 
best work done by the next generation, and for most of our. 
- international repute, such as it is. On this international ques- 
~ tion, Mr. Rutter has a good deal to say. During the nineteen~’ 
_ hundreds John set the pace, both in painting and in women’s, 
_. dress. Next came the explosion of the Post-Impressionist Show 
of 1909-10, the horrors of the War, the revolt against them, and 
_ then the billows of reconstruction and disintegration, successive. 
or confluent, which still toss about us. Only in the harbour of 
_ poster-designing is there comparative calm. Through all these’ 
_ Warring movements certain notable figures have kept a steady. 
_ course, attaining at last an established repute like that of an. 
_ old master. Is it to them, or to the louder voices and more vio-. 
_ lent gesticulations that the future will attach importance? That 
- question each man must decide for himself, and.Mr. Rutter, 
provides the material for decision, chosen, displayed and ticketed 
‘with impartiality and clearness, a pleasant contrast in fact to 


some explanations of contemporary art. : 
Christianity and Psychology. By F. R. Barry | 

__ Student Christian Movement Press. 3s. 6d... 
_ Few books of a popular scientific character can have a working’ 
_ life of more than ten years, but this small-volume by. Canon’ 
_ Barry is certainly one of the exceptions. The. author makes: 
_ clear in the Preface that he realises that to render the book com-' 
_ pletely modern it would have been necessary to rewrite it; and’ 
_ that itis republished in the faith ‘that its ‘religious ‘and phil-: 
__ osophical. viewpoint may still make some contribution to the: 
_ work and: thought of students and ministers, and: that the 
_ reader will forgive a busy man what-is wanting in completeness: 
q and polish’, Thus technical criticism is a little ungrateful, but it- 
_ should none the less be pointed out that the earlier part of the: 
_ book is no longer quite so safe a guide forthe inexperienced 
reader as was the case when it first appeared. The chief defect in’ 
this respect is its reliance upon a too rigidly instinctive concep- 


_ tion of human nature which takes-no account of the position - 


_ represented in such an analysis as John Dewey’s Human Nature. 
F and Conduct. Nor is this. now.serious omission successfully 
_ overcome by the excellent new chapter on the theories of Freud,’ 
_ Jung and Adler contributed by Mrs. Grace Stuart. The religious. 
__ and philosophical argument which occupies the greater part of. 
_ the book still provides one of the best available introductions to. 
_ the consideration of the problems with which modern psycho-' 
_ logical investigation has confronted religion. While accepting 
_ without reservation all the very great help which psychology 
_ Offers to those who. are concerned -with the understanding and. 
_ promotion of religion, . on.Barry indicates clearly the main 
a Eines aes along which any completely naturalistic challenge brought 
_ forward in the name of psychology may most effectively be met.: 
‘This is particularly true of his treatment of subjectivity and of 


ford Group. Movement was only in its infancy in this 
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- country when this penetrating book was written, and it is un- 
_ likely, therefore, that its principles and methods were much, if 
_ at all, in the author’s mind. This makes its republication just — 


now all the more timely in view of the serious controversy 
which the development of the Movement has recently aroused. — 


There are many pages which its leaders would do weil to study 


with the utmost care, as, for example, that on which Canon ~ 
Barry so rightly points out that ‘a religion abdicates any claim to — 


- men’s spiritual allegiance if it shuns the glare of daylight reason: 


and draws its blinds when the noontide sun is up. It is not — 
enough to say of a religion that it is comforting or stabilising, or 
that it produces an intense experience. The question that must - 


be faced is—is it true? The pragmatic appeal—it is true because — 


it wins souls—is, to say the least, a two-edged weapon. For 


- there is no idea so fatuous but that it will succeed in “‘winning 


souls”. The question is, to what does. it win them?’ 


The Economist in the Witness Box. By Stephen 

- King-Hall & N. F. Hall. Nicholson & Watson. 6s. — 
Once upon a time economists were judges—and hangmen too, | 
But now their pure status, according to some, is to be changed. 
to logical machines grinding out inevitable implications, and. 


these implications are their testimony to humanity. As witnesses) 


offering testimony they often speak with a diction and a compli-. 

catedness that makes them not understood. of the people, who 
are the jury. But hardly this witness. Under the able guidance of. 
Commander Stephen King-Hall, the other Mr. Hall—of Univer-. 
sity College, London—has put forward his testimony as to the 
world’s ills in.a.clear and readable form. The dislocation of, and. 
disproportionalities in, the economic system caused by the War. 
have, he thinks, been undesirably strengthened and lengthened, 
by political and social forces making for rigidity in the economic, 
structure. The pre-War structure was that of a world trading, 
system resting on international division of labour, which in 
turn was based on the differing national productive efficiencies 
and costs. And all were in reasonable harmony. But the War. 
saw the rise of new customers—the belligerent governments— 
whose demands were not those of the multitudes in peace. 
They had a peculiar paying power—paper money. Their de- 
mand. twisted the economic structure, and their abuse of their 
paying power, upsetting the foreign exchanges, prevented or 
delayed the. pre-War practice of truly comparing international 
costs. -With the harmony of costing destroyed, each nation 
turned to exchange regulations and tariffs which both streng- 
thened and lengthened the dislocations and disproportionalities 
of the wartime. But such self-sufficiency, especially with a 
world trading nation like Great. Britain, inevitably means a. 
lower standard of living. Assuming that higher standards of 
living are socially desired, Mr. Hall then argues for less rigidity. 
and more flexibility—/aissez-faire, in short. But not the mid-. 
Victorian type, for he would try reforms in the Gold Standard, 
the link that makes international costing and exchange possible. 
All jurymen or, better, all ‘members of the jury’, must weigh 
up his evidence with care before coming to a verdict. Comman-, 
der Stephen King-Hall’s prefatory essay ‘On Economists’ is a 
sheer delight, with a chuckle (and a thrust) to a page. Followers, 
of Mr. Keynes will smile when he is called a super-het, and 
frown at the atmospherics; followers of Professor Robbins may 
reverse smile and frown when they read of crystal-sets and 
immunities. And all listeners will be glad to learn that these. 
debates of Messrs. Hall, now recorded for them in print, were 
bona fide and. impromptu question and answer. A wider circle. 
than they will be grateful for this, their permanent form. They 
should note a printer’s omission on page 207. ’ 


The Poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins <i OSs that ook 


By E. E. Phare. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 
A critical study of Hopkins-is due. No poet during the last ten. 
years has seemed so significant; no poet of the last-generation, 
it is.safe.to say, is exercising so much influence on the younger 
poets of today. Miss Phare’s ‘survey and commentary’ will on 
that account find a ready audience, but an audience that will 
inevitably be disappointed. Nothing is added to our scanty 
knowledge of the poet, and the commentary, far from illumi- 
nating the admittedly obscure nature of some of his poems, is 
often decidedly misleading..We doubt whether Miss Phare has 
the most essential qualification for criticising poetry—a.- poetic: 
sensibility. Apart from certain conventional and inadequate re- 
marks about poetry in general, and about individual poets like 
Keats and Wordsworth, she continually betrays a false approach 
to Hopkins’ poetry which makes one wonder why, apart from 
the necessity of producing a research thesis at Newnham College, 
she was attracted to this very special subject. To give a typical 
example: she refers to one of Hopkins’ best poems, ‘Felix Ran- 
dal’, She begins by accusing it of lacking ‘the sane solemn ten~ 
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dencies’ of another of his poems, ‘Spring and. Fall’. But why . 
should one poem necessarily repeat the qualities of another? 
She then quotes the last two lines of the poem: : 
When thou at the random grim forge, powerful amidst peers 
Didst fettle for the great grey drayhorse! his bright and 
battering sandal— 


—and of these magnificent lines, which in their context are of 
supreme poetic force, she remarks that ‘the loose, almost un- 
controlled rhythm and the exaggerated phraseology alike suggest: 
that the poet is abandoning himself to an unchecked: emo- 
tionalism over which the intellect exercises no censorship’. 
Apart from the direct betrayal of poetic incapacity in selecting 
such lines for condemnation, the reason given for such condem- 
nation suggests a very odd theory of poetry. Without going to 
the extreme of Shakespeare’s description of the frenzied pcet 
(though he is a good authority) it is nevertheless hard to accept 
this picture of the poet exercising an intellectual censorship of 
his emotions—damping, as it were, his sensuous impressions 
by a dose of Aristotelian ethics. Such a stringency, no doubt, 
leads Miss Phare to object to the image ‘fleece of beauty’ on the 
grounds that ‘the function of the fleece is to keep the sheep 
warm, not to adorn it, and so the word introduces the notion of 
utility which is out of keeping with beauty as it is conceived in 
the rest of the poem’. These examples of the insecurity of Miss 
Phare’s poetic sensibility should suffice, though several others 
could be quoted. Her interpretation of the meaning of some of 
the poems is vitiated by the same misunderstanding of the func- 
tion of poetry: she seeks a logical meaning where no logic was 
meant or intended. In the case of “The Windhover’, the poem 
Hopkins himself considered his best, she is quite fantastically 
complex, but is honest enough to quote much simpler and 
sounder interpretations by Mr. I. A. Richards and Mr. Empson. 
She objects to any imputation of religious doubt to explain the 
spiritual stress of Hopkins” last sonnet, but her conception of 
that state of mind jis too simple. One may believe in God and 
doubt the particular dogmas of one’s church, which is the 
common state which Miss Phare assumes to be the only one; but 
one may also implicitly accept the dogmas of one’s church, but 
have overriding doubts about the very existence of the God upon 
which these dogmas ultimately rest. A faith without doubt of 
any kind should surely give the believer peace of mind (which 
is not necessarily the same as complacency), but peace of mind 
was not Hopkins’ lot: 


Functional Affinities of Man, Monkeys and Apes 
By S. Zuckerman. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Zuckerman has always taken a profound interest in the 
Primates; apes; monkeys, and lemurs, those nearest relatives 
of man in the animal kingdom. He is a keen observer and deep 
thinker, and, as Anatomist to the Zoological Society—a post 
which he recently left to take up an equally important one in 
Yale University—he was able, not only to examine every speci- 
men that died in the Zoological Gardens and so to study 
minutely its structure, but to observe the habits of the living 
inmates of the collection. His trained mind was brought to 
bear upon questions that have puzzled zoologists and systema- 
tists for many years, and which excited the world to such an 
extent when Darwin propounded his theory of the Descent of 
Man. While the majority of workers in this field have laid chief 
emphasis on comparative morphology, Dr. Zuckerman, with 
his unique opportunities, has made intensive studies of the 
behaviour and functional characters of the Primates. His book, 
as he tells us, in its taxonomic bearings is not intended as a 
final ‘statement about the ‘inter-relationships of the different 
species, its aim being rather to emphasise seldom-used ap- 
proaches to the question of primate phylogeny, to show how 
little these methods have been tried, and to indicate what he 
regards as the proper place of functional investigations in the’ 
study of the classification and evolution of the Primates. But 
he has also thoroughly reviewed the work of other anatomists, 
zoologists and paleontologists. Man is one of -the Primates, 
but is most elusive in divulging his precise relationship to other 
Primates. That he and they-have- sprung from a common 
stock is not questioned; but from which of the present-day 
apes, monkeys or lemurs he is most ‘directly descended,’ or 
to which he is most nearly related, is a question to which no one: 
is as yet able to give a definite answer. “There was much debating 
on this question immediately Darwinian doctrine permeated 
scientific discussion. Is man descended from a Chimpanzee or 
an Orang? Are Man and the Chimpanzee simply collateral des- 
cendants of some common ancestor? Was this ancestor also the 
ancestor of the Orang? Questions such as these’; writes: the 
author, ‘have been asked for the past seventy years, and yet 
there is no uniformity of opinion about the correct answer’. 
The key to the riddle may some day be found, but only when a 
continuous series of missing links in the form of fossil remains 
leading back from Man as he now is to his ancestors of the 
Eocene period, have been discovered. ‘The available evidence’, 
concludes the author, ‘cannot even deny the possibility of Man’s 
independent evolution from as far back as the Oligocene} and 
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through the Miocene up to the present day’. Dr. Z ‘man’s - 
book is the result of deep research and careful observation in a — 
difficult but profoundly interesting field of study. ~ ae 


The Menace of Japan. By F: O'’Conroy ae 
Hurst and Blackett. 12s. 6d. itis > tae <i 


An author invites severe judgment when he declares: ‘I claim 
to be the greatest living authority on Japan in either hemi- — 
sphere’. Such a claim at once challenges comparison with the 
work of a real scholar and critic—who has lived in Japan aslong 
as Mr. O’Conroy—with Sansom’s Fapan, recently published in 
the Cresset Historical’ Series. And by that standard the first 
chapter of O’Conroy’s book, which purports to give an outline 
of Japanese history, is beneath contempt. The account of 
modern Japan is not much better. The author’s critical ability 
may be judged from-the fact that he roundly denounces the 
Japanese Press for its lying scurrility, and then proceeds to use 
it as first-class evidence for scandals. He has undoubtedly had a 
long experience of the country, but this experience has been 
just of the kind to warp his outlook. He married the daughter 
of a Japanese noble family against the family’s will, and the 
couple were subjected to a prolonged persecution, which, as he — 
himself says, ‘was not easily forgiven’. The rancour which 
pervades this book from cover.to cover.is proof enough that it 
has not been forgiven. But Mr. O’Conroy-would have suffered 
almost, if not quite, as much in a like case in a Latin country. 
A man who has had such an experience is deserving of sym- 
pathy, but hardly of acceptance as an impartial authority onthe __ 
country where he was thus treated. . 
The book is certainly not a fair study, though it will-doubtless 
have a good sale as a ‘shocker’. It is one thing to ‘debunk’ the old 
bushido-and-cherry-blossom picture of Japan; it is quite another. 
to represent the Japanese as a race of. ogres, even when a 
dangerous jingo faction controls their destiny. There areother 
sides of Japanese life than those on which this author dwells; the 
evils he depicts are real and deplorable enough, but no one of 
them is peculiar to Japan, and some of them are world-wide. It 
is absurd to talk of the megalomaniac patriotism of Kodo‘as 
something purely Japanese; it is just the same state of mind that 
confronts us in Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, only that the 
Japanese cultural background gives it a special character. What 
now grips Japan is Fascism, a post-War world phenomenon, the 
creed of the ‘Total’ State, which is the alternative to Commun- 
ism for those nations whose position is too unsound economic- 
ally for the maintenance of liberal democracy. There is no need 
to go to Shinto for an explanatiion. But the author at least pays 
Japan the compliment of taking her seriously as a Great Power. 
He recognises her actual strength as a disciplined, heavily armed 
nation, and his book should be a useful corrective for those who 
were recently talking of the coercion of Japan as if it were a 
punitive expedition against the Afridis. . 


The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas 3 
By Gertrude Stein. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


The general reader, who may associate Gertrude Stein’s name 
with everything in modern writing which is least comprehensible 
will rest reassured: this book is easy to read, it is entertaining, it 
is simple to the point of naiveté. It is written in a simplified 
style which reminds us how much Hemingway and many other 
modern writers owe to Gertrude Stein. For her experiments are 
not difficult to understand because they are obscurely expressed, ~ 
but because they are simple to the point of emptiness. They are-- = 
so simple, that although readers may laugh at them, no onecan 
read them without learning something from them: and this 
accounts for their influence on contemporary writers..The last 
paragraph of this book is typical of the style in which ‘this book: ' 
is written and which is like Hemingway’s writing, though it is ‘ 
less vague and romantic than Hemingway sometimes is: ‘About 
six weeks ago Gertrude Stein said, it does not look to me as if 
you were ever going to write that autobiography. You know —_ 
what I am going to do. I am going to write it for you: I am going 
to write it as simply as Defoe did the autobiography of Robinson ; 
Crusoe. She has and this is it’. The only difference is, that 
Defoe did not write Robinson Crusoe about Defoe: Alice B. 
Toklas is about Gertrude Stein. The whole book is built up of 
these very simple sentences, and it is a book, enduring, solid and 
bourgeois, like a huge and interesting pudding. We are accus- 
tomed to find people like the people in this book, Picasso, 
Braque, Marie Laurencin, Juan Gris, and many- others, 
described rather.in the manner of the people who rush through 
the pages of Isadora Duncan’s Life. But in this book we havea 
picture of Gertrude Stein just sitting and sitting in her housein 
Paris, whilst the painters of the pictures which hang on her 
walls, interminably and through long years, attend her shrine,  __ 
The chief interest of the book lies in the description of the 
movement in art which is best represented by Picasso. Exce a 


that Gertrude Stein drives a Ford car in the War, nothing « 
turbs the excitement of this movement: an excitement consis 
in the use of endless tubes of paint, yards of canvas, 
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ink, sheets of paper, and words, words, words. Gertrude Stein 


has no violent emotions: a few deep attachments, but that is all, 
it seems. The quarrels of the artists are described, it is true, and 


| their marriages and love affairs are rather confusing, but when- 


ever we seem likely to be disturbed by these emotions, the per- 


_ sonalities fade away from the narrative, and we are left to meet 


new faces and to look at new pictures. Typical of Gertrude 
Stein’s attitude is her comment on the War: ‘Gertrude Stein 


always said the War was so much better than going to America. 


Here you were with America in a kind of way that if. you only 
went to Amer’ca you could not possibly be’..One may rather 
hate this.extreme complacency, but it is what makes the book so 
remarkable. It is her complacency too that finally makes one 
realise that Miss Stein is not nearly so simple as this book 
makes her out to be. We are put on our guard when after pages 
of enthusiastic gossip. about pre-War Bohemian society in 
Paris, we are to!d that Gertrude Stein hates intellectuals. For the 
truth is that, in spite of her sympathetic, placid and shrewd 
character, Miss Gertrude Stein emerges from the book to a 
remarkable degree as an intellectual snob. For instance, the 
opening of the War is made remarkable to her by her long 
conversations in Cambridge with North Whitehead. She is 
also always anxious to show us that her friends are geniuses 


_and.to make us appreciate her own intellect. Lastly, her 


shrewdness fails her when she cannot resist quoting with delight 
the Oxford undergraduate who told her that listening to her 
lecture on ‘Composition as Explanation’ had been the greatest 


_ experience in his life since reading Kant’s Critique of Pure 


Cason. 


"The Modern World: A Junior Survey 


By H.C. Knapp-Fisher. Gollancz. 5s. 


_ The formidable-looking synopsis on the jacket suggests the 


possibility of this survey being a mere catalogue; but potential 
readers should not be put off on that account; in the 442 pages 
of this book not one is dull. Certainly the appreciation of the 
author’s earlier Outline of World History will be carried on to 
the present survey; for Mr. Knapp-Fisher demonstrates in this 
book also his possession of many qualifications for introducing 
young minds to the divers ways of the world. His essential 


_ sympathy with humanity enables him to find goodness and 
| beauty everywhere, or at least distributed in such quantity 


that he gives no hint anywhere of the modish ‘twentieth century 
blues’, or despair for the world’s civilisations and cultures: more 
important still, it enables him to show that conflict of ideals can be 
reviewed without passion or prejudice, and the world’s troubles 


_ that spring from concurrently operating baser causes can be 


faced without fear or bitterness. Thus he can suggest Ghandi 
as saint without belittling in any way.the material and spiritual 
service that Great Britain has rendered to. India; he can, as 
with Ghandi, show how fatefully the seeds of a great ideal were 
sown in the minds of Mustafa Kemal and Sun-Yat-Sen. And, 
while he takes his youthful readers thus from land to land in 
an order that no traditional class-room guide would approve, 
he does contrive most successfully to give coherence and order 
to the mass array of varied fact that the world presents and from 
which he selects with sustained purpose and illuminates with 
vivid impressionism. For he sees sun and soil, rock and river, 
sea and sand, as conditioning the various forms of ‘the civili- 
sation clubs’ as he calls the human communities whose lives 
thereon are based and whose habits of mind are thereby 
settled. It is a fascinating piece of work, whose interest rises as 
the book proceeds, and concludes in‘a sort of epilogue that is 
' based on fact and conceived with vision. 

That all young readers’ parents would approve all views or 
that the great mass of fact is in all respects accurate no one 
would expect; though the present reviewer noted little to 
disagree with. There is, perhaps, some illogicality about 
Sartore as presented on page 243 when.it is suggested ‘that 
every true soldier... . comes to respect his enemies’, and on 
page 278 that ‘the longer they fight the more they will grow to 


fear and hate one another’. But we can without reserve, 


_ recommend the -wise parent to invest his five shillings on 


account of his boy or girl who is beginning to take an interest in 
the world of big affairs, 


Octavia Hill’s Letters on Housing. Compiled by 
_ Mrs. E. C. Ouvry. Adelphi Bookshop. 2s. 6d. 


All her former workers (and there are still living many) will 


welcome this little book which will bring back happy memories 
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¥ absolutely true, as he says, that no scheme of slum clearance, 


4 


of work done in early days. But the book will be useful in other. 


ways. It gives an accurate and informing account of the 
: avia Hill system of management’ which Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain commends so highly in his Foreword. It is 


- or-slum reconditioning, will solve the slum problem unless it is 
followed by 


ightened and thoughtful-management. It is only 
this. care is lacking that we have complaints of coals in 
and general destructiveness. At last our public authorities 
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are coming to realise this and to place in charge. of their new 
buildings or reconditioned buildings women who have been 
trained in the Octavia Hill systems. Those who have worked 
with Miss. Hill know well the immense difference this careful, 
watchful management makes. The criticism of Miss Hill’s 
work was that it was conducted on too small a scale and that 
it was originally adapted for small-scale intensive working. That 
is true, but there is no reason that it should not be used on 
a_large scale by Public Utility Societies and by Municipal 
Housing Schemes. It is evident that Miss Hill had no belief in 
Public Management: she disapproved of the policy of the 
London County Council with regard to the housing of the 
poor, because she thought it would stop independent building 
on sound financial lines by good companies. 

For better or worse—we most of us believe for better— 
the municipal housing has become a fact, as has Government 
aid. There seemed no other way of grappling with the huge 
problem. But the system started by Miss Hill can be carried 


out here as elsewhere if capable people are trained to do it. - 


It is evident that this is a sort of work particulariy suitable for 
women who have the kind of observation and understanding of 
domestic life specially required for it. It is only necessary to 
read these Letters to see how much thought was put into the 
work, Things were no doubt easier in the old days when 
proprietors regularly received 5 per cent. on their loans and 
had surpluses to use for improvements. But the point was 
that Miss Hill was able to show that philanthropy could be 
carried on along with good business, and that there was a 
way of helping one’s neighbours to live good lives without 
pauperising them or forcing attentions upon them which they 
resented. She was a woman of great ability, who saw far ahead 
and who was able to influence other women and men. She had no 
sympathy with Socialism, but she had much love for, and 
sympathy with, her fellow-beings, and was able to convey 
that sympathy to them in a practical way. She was indeed 
one of the great women of her time, and these Letters will help 
us to understand her. 


Les Ballets Suédois dans l’Art Contemporain 
Paris: Editions du Trianon. 150 francs 


The Swedish Ballet was started in Paris and London in October, 
1920, appeared in many cities in Europe and America, aroused a 
certain amount of interest, carne in for a great deal of merciless 
criticism, and ended its career in March, 1925. Its history, as 
told by Rolf de Maré, Pierre Tugal, and others, in this hand- 
some, beautifully illustrated volume, is mainly a plea pro domo 
sua, and one tinged, not unnaturally, with bitterness. Rolf de 
Maré had founded his company with enthusiastic hopes, and 
he put up a game fight to the end. Even taking into account the 
fact that, as he frankly acknowledges in his contribution, the 
technique of the producer and the dancers did not correspond 
to his high ambitions, one cannot help feeling sorry for the ulti- 
mate failure of an undertaking to which so much keen and per- 
fectly honest labour and effort had been devoted. 

‘Fhe odds, at first, appeared to be favourable: for the period 
was one during which interest in the Ballet generally kept rising. 
Between 1920 and 1924, Diaghilev’s post-War activities were 
at their zenith. He produced a full dozen of new ballets, among 
which were Stravinsky’s ‘Noces’,. ‘Pulcinella’, ‘Chant du 
Rossignol’ and ‘Renard’, Prokofiev’s “Chout’, Poulenc’s “Les 
Biches’, and Auric’s ‘Les Facheux’. Ofcourse, no question arises 
of comparing de Maré with Diaghilev; butit is worth remember- 
ing that in 1909, when the Russian Batlet started, Diaghilev was in 
command of an admirably trained company and a first-rate staff 
teeming with ideas and rich in experience. De Maré, in 1920, 
had to create his company out of nothing, so to speak, and to 
conquer a public which, naturally, had become very fastidious. 
He could not compete with Diaghilev in the matter of choreo- 
graphy, but to do so was not his aim. He strove mainly to achieve 
a perfect co-operation of design, music and choreography work- 
ing together with equal rights; and the ballets he showed were, 
as one of his most favourable critics, the French poet Fernand 
Divoire, put it, ‘mainly intellectual and pictorial’. He introduced 
many new and interesting examples of settings; for instance those 
by Mrs. Audrey. Parr for Milhaud’s ‘L’Homme et son Désir’, 
by Iréne Lagut for ‘Les Mariés de la Tour Eiffel’ (the music of 
this was by Auric, Honegger, Milhaud, Poulenc, and Germaine 
Tailleferre), by Héléne Perdriat for Tailleferre’s ‘Marchand 
d’Oiseaux’, and by Niels Dardel for Halfven’s ‘St. John’s 
Night’. He produced, besides the above-named, other works of 
musical interest—Casella’s ‘La Giara’ among others. And while 
the standard of performances kept rising (even severe critics 
occasionally acknowledged it) he went on experimenting with 
increasing boldness. His last experiment—with Erik Satie’s 


‘Relache’, which scandalised audiences no less than the same: 


composer’s ‘Parades’ had done in 1917—proved beyond his 
powers. And, weary of the constant fight against the public, the 
Press, and his own artists, he dissolved his company. He has 
now founded in Paris the ‘Archives de la Danse’, an institution 
whose purpose is to collect, safeguard, and issue documentary 
and other information on dancing old and modern. 
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Alanna Autumnal. By George Barker. Wishart. 5s. | : 
Mediterranean Blues. By Yvonne Cloud. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Dunky Fitlow, By A. E. Coppard. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Reviewed by EDWIN MUIR 


INCERITY is an ambiguous term that no reviewer can 

dispense with to cover a recurrent something in contem- 

porary novels. It stands for a very common quality in 
; current fiction, good, bad and indifferent alike, and it has 
the involuntary drawback of being frequently double-edged, 
muuch less pleasing to the writer about whom it is used than to 
the reviewer who uses it—calling up in his mind, probably, an 
image of dull, Dobbin-like honesty. It is a term that is applied 
comprehensively to all plain accounts of facts to which people 
usually shut their eyes; such as the life of the poor, or the faults 
of some national institution (like the public school) about which 
people have pleasing ideas, or even the vices of the very rich, 
but here unjustifiably, for these vices only acquire a more 
fascinating dinginess the more they are written about, and 
remain universally charming by virtue of the fact that they are 
luxurious. A sincere writer in this sense is one who refuses to 
deny the evidence of his eyes and insists on publishing what 
they tell him, no matter what the consequences may be; and 
that is a course which obviously requires considerable force of 
character, But it does not necessarily imply the possession of 
any great literary ability, nor does it even imply sincerity in the 
literary sense. A writer on the sufferings of the poor obviously 
cannot stop to analyse nicely the sincerity of his subjective 
résponse to those sufferings; he is concerned to show them in 
their dreadful actuality to an indifferent or case-hardened 
public; and the more exclusively he succeeds in that the more 
salutary will be the effect of his work. A writer of this kind 
deserves the thanks of the community itself rather than of 
literature. But there is another kind of sincerity, which consists 
rather in following with perfect honesty one’s inward response 
to experience, distinguishing true from false sentiment, indi- 
vidually felt emotions from those suggested by the mass; and 
expressing these in some organic form with the utmost liveliness 
and exactitude. The first kind of sincerity is a social virtue and 
often a high one; the other is both that and something else 
which it is difficult and perhaps impossible to define; but it is 
in any case a literary virtue. It implies both sincerity towards 
the outer world and knowledge of the nature of one’s own 
individual response to it; and that combination, it seems to me, 
is one of the marks of an original writer. The first book on this 
list, though it is in many ways immature, and is also difficult 
from the general reader’s point of view, has this unmistakable 
and rare virtue. 

Alanna Autumnal is not a story in any accepted sense. There 
are two characters, a brother and a sister, who are bound 
together by deep instinctive ties. Alanna, the sister, marries and 
is very happy. Then her husband loses his job and goes away 
to search for work, leaving her in her parents’ house, where she 
-presently discovers that she is pregnant. Edward, the brother, 
is also fettered there by inward indecision, lack of money, and 
pity for his sister. Forsaken by her husband, Alanna’s mind is 
clouded by incestuous fantasies of which her brother becomes 
aware. This part of the book is in all probability. too out= 
spoken for some readers; but only complacency or prurience 
could take any actual objection to it on moral grounds. The 
sister dies in giving birth to her child, and the brother leaves 
the house. - 

“The book consists of alternating extracts from diaries kept by 
brother and sister, and these describe indirectly the gradual 
change in their relation to each other. As both are occupied in 
searching their own minds, and are unusually self-conscious and 
capable of describing their states with vividness and exactitude, 
the result is as different as it could be from a realistic presenta- 
tion of life. The events in the story, which are perfectly simple, 
exist merely for the sake of the more intense drama to which 
they act as contributory causes. The author is really concerned 
with states of mind and spiritual problems. His story occasion- 
ally flares up into melodrama, and then one feels his lack of ex- 
perience; but there is a fine truth and passion in it, nevertheless, 
which can be felt almost continuously in the thought, the imagery 
and the style. The quality of such a book can be shown only by 
quotation; here are a few passages: ‘And then one day we had no 
“money .. . and the little room in which we lived contracted and 
grew dark; and the bed sagged repulsively; and the water pipes 


»which ran around the kitchen walls circled so fast we lost our 


‘senses’. ‘When the handle of the door turned, I knew who it was: 
“who turned that circle of guilt and desperation’. ‘And here she 


“geclines; breathing away her. dancing and singing and walking : 


and swimming and leaping and being’. The book is written 
throughout in this vital and living style, which is poetic in the — 
sense that it invents new equivalents for the things it describes, — 
instead of accepting the approved counters of ordinary prose. — 
The author’s originality can be felt in every phrase he uses; itis. 
not a matter of occasional flashes, but of the whole texture of his a 
style and thought; and this actually makes a first reading of the 
book somewhat difficult. There is continuously active bir) 
itis obvious behind the few short passages already quoted. The 
following three give some idea of the quality of the thought itself. 
as it occurs in the more reflective pages of the diaries. ‘I only 
ask for the trick all men have, of making danger look safe’ (from _ 
the sister’s diary). ‘Why, after all, should I try to arrange or 
secure my life? Has not a hand larger and more lovely than mine — 
done so, thousands of years back in time?’ ‘Securely and un- ~ 
changeably I am possessed by the men of my nation, like a © 
museum or war memorial’. It is not the rightness or wrongness  ~ 
of such thoughts that matters in a work of imagination like this, 4 
but the understanding of life that they display, and such deep ~ 
understanding in a writer of twenty is remarkable. Alanna 
Autumnal will not appeal, it is certain, to a wide public; it will 
irritate many people on a first reading; but on the other hand it. 
is one of the few books that should be read more than once, and — 
it is,as I have found by experience, even better on a second than — 
a first reading. It is certainly the work of a writer of great talent. 3 
Mediterranean Blues is also a book which tempts one to quote, 
though it is not in the least like Mr. Barker’s either in temper or 
quality. It is a witty confection composed of ingredients which 
are unsavoury beyond the average even for a skit on Riviera life ay 
The story itself is blankly sordid; the characters, the majority of — 
whom are in some grubby way or other literary or artistic, act 4 Y 
with the utmost matter-of-factness on their lowest impulses; the 
whole is and is obviously intended to be unedifying. A strange 
theme, one would think, to choose for the amusement of readers. — 
Yet one feels that Miss Cloud has justified herself to a point; — 
for her detachment from these creatures of her imagination is 
so complete, her wit so freezing, that the squalor is sterilised; ties 
we see it for what it is, yet the spectacle is quite innocuous, and” ts 
as it has the merit of being presented in a spirit of truthfulness, 
it may be in certain cases even salutary. The book is certainly a ~ 
very amusing example of the novel that sets. out to amuse; itis 
considerably more honest than most of its class; and it is written 
with wit and distinction. The almost ostentatiously fastidious 
style seems designed to keep the characters and their undignified — 
actions at a fitting distance; it just barely tolerates their existence, — 
consenting to perceive that they are ridiculous, but refusing to — 
take seriously their ostensibly deeper feelings. Accordingly, — 
there is more intelligence in the author’s implicit criticism of J 
them than anyone reading her amusing comments is likely to 
give her credit for. There are one or two dull patches in the — 
story, caused perhaps by the fact that, influenced by Miss — 
Cloud’s style, we too can just barely tolerate the characters— 
one of the drawbacks of an otherwise effective technique. Of ~ 
the author’s wit the following is a fair example, and gives a a 
tolerable idea of the general level of the book. It is a description 
of a modern literary love affair. “There was a time... . when he > 
and she had roamed unfettered in the garden of Art and 
Letters, where, stumbling on Sitwells, ensnared by: Eliot, they 
fell on Proust, and annihilated all that’s made to thoughts whic 
were a shade too green’. ier 
Mr. Coppard has created his own public, and his latest a 
volume of short stories is bound to please them. A few in the — 
present collection are perhaps hardly up to his best level, and 
it is unfortunate that the first three should be among these. But — 
he shows again what delightful variety can be extracted froma 
small and limited form, and his ingenuity is apparently inex-— 
haustible. The title story, ‘Dunky Fitlow’, is a perfect little fancy, 
beautifully told. ‘Vincent’s Pride’, a short, cruel tale of 
cripple’s abortive flirtation with a woman who did not know 
his defect, is almost as good in a quite different style. There 
fourteen stories in the volume; they are admirably various; 
they all have Mr. Coppard’s touch, which nobody has ever 
succeeded in imitating. ~— ‘ ore tae ~ 
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Mr, Muir also recommends: Love Provoked, 
(Putnam); Probably Stormy, ay Muriel Harris’ 
Coming, by Roark Bradford (Hamish. Hamilto 
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